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In achieving perfection 
quality must be as consistent 
in detail as in fundamentals 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 














Original blends (4/53 oz.): 
matured Virginia and origi- 
nal mixture. Empire blends 
(4/14 0z.) : cut cake, mix- 
ture, ripe brown, curlies. 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO., LTD. 


FELTHAM + MIDDLESEX 





You’ve no money to burn? 


Then Four Square is the tobacco for 
you! Thanks to prime leaf and 
skilful blending, there’s no wasted 
dottle with Four Square—every pipe- 
ful burns cool and sweet to the 
last shred. 


FOUR SQUARE 


by Dobie’s of Paisley. 
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schweppervescence 
lasts the whole drink through 


























She's 
in the 
Export 





Picture 








This is a photograph of Miss Weekley who plays an 
important part in the production of sensitised photo- ! 
graphic paper at Kodak’s Harrow Works. To-day this 

paper goes to §0 different countries. Miss Weekley is 

one of 5,000 Kodak workers who are supplying the | 
world with materials and equipment and helping to 
pay for much needed imports. 


KODAK 


SERVING THE COMMUNITY THROUGH PHOTOGRAPHY 


KODAK LTD « KODAK HOUSE « KINGSWAY * LONDON « W.C.2 
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time. We take a length of 


B ( if 
¢ ; 
% * Fakir or no Fakir we 
Pa rsons | can do our party piece at any 
1 , 
Parsons HIGH TEST Chain, 


h . subject it to a destruction test 
cnain and, lo and behold, it elongates 
before breaking to a point 
at which the links bind on each 
tri ck? other. An exclusive Parsons 


P product, 50% stronger and 

20% lighter than wrought iron 
chain. Available for lifting, 
lashing, hauling, towing, in 

#” to ?” range inclusive. 


















Parsons Chains 


Parsons Chain Co. Ltd., Stourport-on-Severn, Worcs. 


By the way SNOW 


is on the way. Fit Parsons 
Tyre Chains.There’s asize 
and type for every private 
and commercial vehicle. 
Made by the inventors of 
Tyre Chains—PARSONS 


i 
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DIESEL BUSES and LORRIES 











BRITAIN CAN ST/LL MAKE 17/ 


50 years’ experience lies behind the design of 
Leyland: Commercial and Passenger Vehicles. Their 
established reputation is now enhanced by the 
recent Overseas additions to the heavy-duty vehicle 
range. Backed by a world-wide network of service 
agents, Leylands still continue to be the standard 
by which transport is judged. 


LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED - LEYLAND - LANCS + ENGLAND 
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you can’t trust arithmetic 


__.__ 7,200,000 people between 14 and 23. 
_ who have never heard of SHELL?” 
: Never heardof SHELL—  —— 
~ the name on the redland groan peavel lorries, 
on the petrol pumps, on the famous posters ? 
€, Nonsense! ae viaioes ae 
| Yet that’s what our statistician thinks. 
People start noticing advertisements at 14, he says, 
and with an 800,000 average annual birthrate 
that means that 9 x 800,000 people hi ti 
have become 1 4 since 1939. ma 
a 7,200,000 don’t know about 
-- SHELL’s country-wide distribution network 
SHELL’S three great British refineries a 
SHELL’S research teerintinas 
SHELL’S 80° of our wartime refining (lubricants) 
SHELL’s tanker fleet (the world’s largest) 
SHELL’S oilfields earning foreign exchange 
for Britain | “ 








7,200,000 ! 
But surely veterans will have told them 


you can be sure of Get 


















| THE PROVED PROCESS OF 
TYRE RECONDITIONING 


' 
\ 








5 S$ ORDER BY NAME —Teli your 
garage you want the ‘Tyresoles’ 


process of tyre reconditioning. 











TYRESOLES LTD., WEMBLEY 
‘ $B 104 


32 Factories in Great Britain 
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A SMART NEW PRAM 





with a rigid safety device 





Tames avare 
that elegance means 
greatest care 

in choosing what’s 

just right to wear. 





PEDIGREE REGENT 


Special safety support (see picture) holds 
pram rigid when brake is on, prevents sway- 
ing and tipping. Folding handle saves space 
in lifts, trains, storage, etc. Double-action 
suspension is by cee springs to rubber 
mountings. Car-style hood is self-pleating, 
stays in any position. Below-ceiling price 
gives finest poe value obtainable. See them 
a 


at your loc 


shop 


Kedigree PRAMS 


LINES BROS. LTD., MERTON, LONDON, s.W.19 








f our fatherless children in this ; 


chool served in H.M. Forces. 


THE ROYAL ALEXANDRA 


& ALBERT SCHOOL 


37/40 LUDGATE HILL, 
LONDON, E.C.4 








relief 


Keep a tin 
of Potter’s 


attacks by day or dread the coming of 
night. It is the household remedy un- 
equalled for Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Hay Fever, Whooping Cough, Croup and 
all bronchial troubles. 









ASTHMA REMEDY 


Supplied by all Chemists, Herbalists and 
Stores at 2/5 including Purchase Tax. 


And when it comes 

to buying hose, 

another thing— 

Jane always knows 
it’s best =~ ristoc 

to invest 


in Aristoc FULLY FASHIONED 

















For more than 
50 years babies have 
revelled in its 


soothing softness 





JOHNSON & JOHNSON (GT. BRITAIN) LTO. SLOUGH AND GARGRAVE 








In the bars of all the leading West End Hotels 


SWEET 1t1/- - DRY 12/6 
Vine Products Ltd., Kingston, Surrey 
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Ch ilpruf 


‘HILDREN 


IS PURE WOOL 
MADE 
PERFECT 


COMFORTABLE, PROTECTIVE 
and RELIABLE 


Chilprufe Utility is remarkably 
good value which can be bought 
with every confidence. 


Also CHILPRUFE Dresses, Rompers, 
Cardigans, Buster Suits for toddlers, 
Shoes for Babies and Pram Toys. 


MAN TAILORED COATS 
Distinctively styled Children’s Coats in attractive 
cloths with generous hems and smart accessories. 


Write for illustrated leaflet. 
CHILPRUFE LIMITED, LEICESTER 





C.H.5S6M 








His 
INDIGESTION 


Is 
RELIEVED... 


Now He Enjoys 
A Good Meal 


Dear Sirs, Dorking 

| wish to express my thanks to 
Macleans. | returned from Africa 
after spending almost five years 
in Somaliland and Kenya to find 
that after a few days in England 
| suffered with indigestion: but 
after taking your Maclean Powder 





! have been completely relieved 
of it and can enjoy a good meal. 
1 shall never be without it in 
the house. 

Yours sincerely (Signed), F.E. 


This constant volume of praise for 
Maclean Brand Stomach Powder is con- 
vincing evidence of its efficacy in 
relieving Heartburn, Flatulence, Nausea i 
and Stomach Pains due to Indigestion. 


MACLEAN BRAND 
STOMACH POWDER 


Price 2/10 & 6/8 (Inc. Tax) 
Also in Tablet Form. 


MACLEAN BRAND STOMACH TABLETS 
1/8 &2/10 andin Handy Pocket 
Pack 10d. 


Only genuine if signed 
“ALEX C. MACLEAN." 
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Ws sollte, 


the return to elegance and drama 
for the more formal afternoon 
occasions is the sign of a new 
spirit in fashionable women. 
Elbow-length gloves emerge from 
the tissue paper—and complex- 
ions are cherished with more 
than usual care. The make-up is 
utterly feminine to be definitely 
in key with this refreshing new 


elegance. 





LONDON SALON 
174 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


SKIN FOOD CLEANSING CREAM BEAUTY MILK . POWDER . LIPSTICK 
DATHOS (for extra dry skins) . DAY CREAM . HAND LOTION . ASTRINGENT LOTION 


FOUNDATION CREAM . MAKE-UP BASE Prices from 18/6 to 4/- (including purchase tax) 


























e for all 


Occasions 


Obtainable from 
high-class Stores 


and Fashion Shops WA K 


, 


Tailored by CLASSIC Mfg. Co. (Well St.) Ltd., LONDON, E.9. 
AMHerst 1447. 
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the bed’s warm... they're Blansheets 


No fear of that first agonising, 





| skins; it won’t because they’re 
icy contact with the sheets— | cotton all through. They wash 
these are Blansheets, softly | and boil, too, as easily as any 
textured to welcome you ordinary shivery sheet—every 
warmly and lap you in night- week if you like! Write for the 
long luxury. And don’t ima- | Blansheet book ‘Warm Welcome’ 
gine their pleasant, downy sent free. Dept. 10.A Vantona 
texture will trouble sensitive | Household Advice Bureau. 


Vantona Blansheets 


GIVE YOU A WARM WELCOME 


In white or pastel shades of blue, green, rose or gold 
Prices from 35/1d. to 51/11d. each, according to size. 


Vantona Textiles Ltd., 107, Portland St., Manchester 1 














BELFAST e BIRMINGHAM e¢ BRISTOL ¢ DUNDEE 






‘48 T € 
Pat. No. 549812 


Made to the new ‘Yodier’ 
construction 


© $0331 * NWIONYUVWNTIN © AGSWIYD © MODSVID ° HOUNENIGa 


Wai: 


is the look 
of fashion 





* ROTHERHAM e ST. ANNES e SHEFFIELD ¢ STRAND e DUBLIN and throughout EIRE + 


r 
m 
o 
m 
ry 
4 
m 
E) 

* 


LIVERPOOL e MANCHESTER « NEWCASTLE « NOTTINGHAM 
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KERFOOTS | 


MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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RATTRAY’S — 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


Drawn from the choice leaf of 
Virginia and Oriental tobaccos, 
a rare blend matured to ripe, 
mellow fullness and producing 
the exhilarating, yet somehow 
elusive fragrance of Rattray’s 7 
Reserve. A mixture prepared 
for those who rarely set down 
their pipes—for its fragrance and 
charm remain throughout the 
day. 

A customer writes from Lowestoft: 
“I cannot remember having en- 
joyed a tobacco more than your 7 
Reserve. Inthese days of high costs 
the true economy is still the pur- 
chase of the very best.” 


Obtainable only 
from %, 
Yd aad | 


TOBACCO BLENDER 
P Scotland 

















Be Price 76/- per lb., Post Paid. 
oy. Send 19/- for sample j-lb. 
D tin. Post Free. 












Be not like Theophilus Thickle- 
bone ... who thrust three 
thousand thistles through the 
thick of his thumb. 

Protect your hands with 





GARDEN GLOVES 

4/11 per pair from all Ironmongers and Stores, 
or direct 5/2 post free (state size). 

TEDSON, THORNLEY &CoO., ROCHDALE 


QDINE, 
ee KILLER OF] | 
RATS 


FOR OVER 4O YEARS 


M.A.F, Licence No. 10046. 


RODINE, the original Rat Poison | 
(Phosphorus), also Rodine Red Squill, | 
the popular “‘ official '’ poison for rats. 


1 6, 3 a] 6/-, from all chemists. 


T. HARLEY, LTD., Perth, Scotiand. 

















* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





Ten minutes in 
South America is worth a month 
of correspondence 


Your men can be there over the week-end... 


. th South Fast and frequent services also to Natal, 
a — . Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Lima, Baranquilla 
American markets have to be | gnd the West Indies. 


not only = but also _ EXPORT BY AIR, too, and en- 
it is more than ever necessary for sure that your goods ssrive 


our men and service engi- : 
y eves 6 factory-fresh in the hard currency 
neers to make personal contact : : 
markets of Latin America. 


with your South American custo- 


mers. British South American “ ‘ 

Airways enable them to do this One ton each—by air! 

with the least possible expenditure | )4any business men still instinc- 

of time, as this table shows: tively regard air cargo services as 

From London Flights, Fares being suitable only for light pack- 
Hg ie Single Return | ages, B.S.A.A. recently carried 


Riode janeiro 4 33 hes. £171 £307 : ° 
Buenos Aires 3 S8phrs. £192 £345 | to South America a consignment 


Santiago 2 81 hrs. €208 €374 | Of four turbine parts weighing 
Subject to alteration a ton each, 


, Ar 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Reservations and Information, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from British South 
American Airways Corporation, 19, Grafton Street, London, W.1 ( Regent 4141) for passengers, or 
9, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 ( Regent 7232) for freight. 
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The World’s 


Best-Known 


EMBROCATION 


/ Enjoying universal favour \ 
for a hundred years. 
Elliman’s continues to 
grow in popularity, and is 
undoubtedly the world’s 
best known Embrocation. 
It has been used and 
trusted by generations of 
sufferers from RHEU- 
MATISM, LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, STIFFNESS, 





Etc. 
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Well 





Sroomed men 
tle up Ay 
to 







BRAND COLLARS 





| 
A “‘Trubenised”’ brand collar gives all the comfort of a soft collar | 
yet retains its morning crispness to the end of the busiest day- | 


The Registered Trade Mark ‘‘ Trubenised “ distinguishes a brand of fused semi- | 
stiff wearing apparel made and processed under agreement with the proprietors— | 


TRUBENISED LTD © 17/18 OLD BOND ST © LONDON ¢ W1. 


tbw | 





keep dogs fit 


Healthy dogs make 
good companions 





= AS 


BOB MARTIN'S 


Conditicn Powder Tablets 











: lA 0 nw t. Ltd. 
HK. | INTERNATIONAL 
~ STAMP AUCTIONEERS 


CATAL! S OF WEEKLY SALES 
2 EACH, POST FREE 
39-42 NEW BOND ST LONDON, Wi 
ano ar NEW YORK &.. rar: MAYFAIR 0218: 
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You can wute with a Swan 
a fe Ufelime of letters 
and then hand tu down 


to your youngers wand betters 


% Side lever and leverless from 21/- to $0/-, purchase tax extra 
Showroom & Service Depot: 110 New Bond Street, London W.1 
= MABIE, TODD & CO, LTD. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON W.1 












beltinvain 


WEATHER € @ & F 





SS 


Made by JOHN MARES LTD., Basingstoke, and available in 
limited quantities from the leading Men’s Shops in the U.K. and Overseas. 
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If you take your shoes seriously, \ 

try a tin of Day and Martin's 4 
wax polish. It not only polishes oe 
but preserves; and it does not 


Day and 4% 


Martin have been making good 7% 


crumble in the tin. 


polishes since 1770, and they know t 


all there is to know about that. 


A GOOD NAME FOR POLISH 


Day @ Martin, New Southgate, London, N.1} CV8—2 
















Make smartness your 


First thing you notice 
about a smart man is 
his well-groomed hair. 
And smart, healthy hair is 
quite easy to achieve with 
Brylcreem. First thing every 
morning, massage a little 
Brylcreem into your hair with 
your finger tips, moving the scalp 
with a rotary action on the 
skull. It takes only a minute. 
That’s the smartest, healthiest 
way of controlling your hair 
—of imparting a lustrous sheen, 
of saying gocdbye to Dry Hair. 








County Perfumery Co. Ltd., Honeypot Lane, S 
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Alice uv TovtAnd 


Another great feast of fun ONY 
and excitement awaits boys 


and girls this Christmas at (c— at EN, 
Harreds. Therethey will find ¢ r ie 
Alice from Lewis Carroll’s | a | 


beloved classic, in a new and | | Pe 
better wonderland—a won- wie 
derland of endless toys, of 
dolls and cuddly bears, of 
trains and cars, of every- 
thing, in fact, to delight and 








Second 
Fleor 





Bias < S 


|ACOB 


phate SRE 


Water Biscuits 


with the nutty flavour people like 








* Also specially packed for world-wide export 


; W. & R. JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD., BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, ENGLAND 
HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 





BRITAIN FOR BEAUTY- | 
NUGGET ror BRILL! MARMITE 


makes a good pie better 


Tinned meat, fresh meat or vegetables—-whatever is under 
the crust, will be good aad tasty if you add some Marmite. 
Marmite not only adds flavour, it provides essential vitamins 
too. So for good flavour and good health add a little 
Marmite to all your pies, soups, gravies and stews. 
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< ; RI eae A € 

a~ Fountains Abbey, Dae i1/? $30 Epi ele Nurse B 
os eee ery wk By 

near Ripon, W- Riding, Yorks ~¢ 






«/ The regular use of Nugget keeps shoes 
A dv brilliant, comfortable and waterproof 


NUGGET cous: 
POLISH | 
IN BLACK, BROWN & DARK BROWN TINS 4d.,& 8d. | Few 


"//OF Supreme for Quality. 


. 
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Charivaria 


A RECORD of a London baby boy crying loudly was sent 
to his grandparents in New York. Opinion over there is 
that the little one already senses the part he must ultimately 
play in the repayment of the American loan. 


° ° 


“There is always another side to the picture,” a publicist 
reminds us—though television fans are advised not to 
tamper with it. 

° ° 
H’m! . 

“Lost, Opera Glasses in Case, 
Thursday, 16th Sept., on seat by 
bathing tents.” 

“East Kent Mercury.” 


° ° 


A correspondent says that 
when telephoning he dialled 
his National Insurance 
number by mistake and 
nothing happened. It is not 
clear whether he expected a 
nurse to pop her head in 
the kiosk and say briskly, 
“You’re next!” 


° ° 

















” 


“Everything that goes up must come down,” runs the 
old saying. Shoppers are said to be bitterly sceptical on 
this point. 

° ° 


Some Job 
“T have cleaned for the Government for many years.” 
Application from charlady. 
° ° 


A sports writer says a game resembling football was 
played in Sparta in 500 8.c. An Aston Villa supporter 
writes to say that a game something like this is still played 
by his home team. 






The Government’s plans to take over Covent Garden 
Opera House have led to fears that Mr. Dalton may have 
another song in his heart. 


° ° 


A correspondent says that nearly sixty years ago he was 
given sixpence by Mr. Gladstone and he has kept the coin 
ever since. He is thought to be holding on in the hope that 
one day it may be worth 
sixpence again. 

° ° 

“New name for North Middle- 

sex County Hospital, Edmonton, 


formerly North Middlesex Hos- 
pital, is North Middlesex Hos- 








pital.” —‘“ Evening. Standard.” 
Noted, thanks. 
° ° 


Police vigilance has 
severely curtailed _ black- 
market activities. To make 
a living some spivs are now 
forced to do a bit of honest 
work on the side. 


°o ° 





Despite coupon concessions vast amounts of footwear 
and clothing remain unsold. Retailers complain that far 
from shopping now to avoid the rush people are now rushing 
to avoid the shops. 

° ° 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Desmond McLean has been recommended 
by Preston Conservative Association Council as- their second 
Parliamentary Conservative candidate. The council has already 
selected Mr. Julian Amery in a similar capacity.”—“ The Times.” 


There’s still plenty of room at the top. 
° ° 


An M.P. proposes to tour his constituency on horseback. 
We understand that he has a safe seat in the country. 


2) oe Hl i ZO ; 
ott “al a nf |B i 


Segre 
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London 


about, especially on bricks, and the circumference of 
Babylon was sixty miles. Eight chariots, I fancy, 
could drive abreast on the walls, though learners no doubt 
tumbled off into the hanging gardens now and again. These 
places are but ruins, yet London—or much of it—stands. 

I was once asked to write a book about London. “Here 
are the drawings,” said the publisher, “but the man who 
was going to write the book is ill.” 

He thought that about three months would be long 
enough for the job. 

“ Augusta,” I began, “as the Romans once called our 
capital ’”’—But I got no further. I could not make up my 
mind whether to devote the book mainly to the history, 
the architecture, the clubs, the shipping, the shops and the 
people, or to that immense part of London which was only 
visible when workmen pulled up great pieces of the pavements 
and which really fascinated me most. For weeks I went 
about burdened with sorrow and care, and, slightly varying 
the phrase of an older writer, began to see London in my 
mind as the Great When. I even thought of writing the 
whole thing in blank verse, but the only line that came 
into my herd was 

The little palaces of Colindale 


—and even that was not original. After a while I took to 
gazing from the tops of buses, not at the skyline nor the 
streets, but at the first or second floors of buildings, and the 
extraordinary announcements that they displayed; and I 
still have the habit, so that only a week ago I discovered 
the existence of a firm of outfitters called “Teentogs,” and 
a toy-maker’s shop named “Hug-a-bye,” which if I had 
not seen them I should not have believed to be possible. 

Fortunately the man who was to write the book recovered 
of his sickness, and London was saved. 

Mr. James Bone, who has looked at London longer than I 
have, but with greater strength of mind and a more resolute 
inquisitiveness, published The London Perambulator in 
1925 and based the book very largely on the stuff of which 
London is chiefly made, its “great and magical” Portland 
stone. His brother Muirhead, seeing and loving London 
in every light and shade, drew marvellous pictures for the 
book, but laboured under one disadvantage. He could not 
draw London in a real fog. James could. “A man going 
home about midnight . . . saw a glare of torches and a body 
of men passed with King Edward walking in the middle. 
The torches were carried by footmen and policemen; then 
came the King, heavily wrapped up with two of his 
gentlemen, then more policemen, then some stragglers 
of the night, attracted by curiosity or by the chance of a 
safe guide to Buckingham Palace. The procession came 
so silently out of the fog and vanished into it again that 
the spectator later in the night was not sure that he had 
not imagined it.” 

Now, twenty-three years later, in London Echoing,* 
James Bone has remembered and Muirhead has pictured 
London again. It is in part, as it must be, a book of 
regrets, and while the writer laments the damage of war, 
the artist more than once makes beauty out of it. We 
learn also in this book that James had his vocation prac- 
tically forced upon him. He came up to London to work 
for a shipping firm, and was taken by a brother to the 
Cheshire Cheese in Fleet Street. He asked to see the place 
where Dr. Johnson used to sit and was shown into the 
dining-room. There he found a party of eight at one of 


Pres cv must have been a difficult city to write 





*Jonathan Cape, 18/-. 


the tables. and six of them were Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Mr. Asquith, Mrs. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane 
and Mr. Augustine Birrell. 

Small blame to him if he thought that journalism was 
going to be not only an interesting, but an easy job. None 
of these very important people, however, so far as he can 
make out, visited the Cheshire Cheese at any other time, so 
that he was rather lucky in his introduction to a place 
which is often supposed to be reserved for American tourists. 
But I have seen the late Lord Birkenhead, G. K. Chesterton 
and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle there all at the same time, and 
the last of the three (but neither of the other two) tried to 
convert me to spiritualism. 

The truly attractive thing about Fleet Street, as Mr. 
Bone points out, is that with all this fuss and pother in 
the middle, it is bounded at one end by the Law in her High 
Court, and the prospect of St. Paul’s at the other. It is 
paved, I should add, partly with good intentions and 
partly with gold; and what annoys me very often is the 
difficulty of buying a newspaper in it. 

Of the changes in London since horses left it, of London’s 
queer streets and trades, and eccentric inhabitants, Mr. 
Bone, who was being torpedoed in the North Sea on his 
way back from America while his rooms at the Temple 
were being destroyed by a bomb, writes with a variety of 
reminiscent anecdote that is all his own, and it would be 
superfluous and presumptuous for me to praise the merits 
of his illustrator. 

From Stow’s Survey onwards, any .book of reference 
will give you a fairly long list of works on this city or 
county or built-up area, which now begins in the South 
Midlands and ends in the middle of Sussex, or if you like 
begins at Richmond and goes on to the sea; but of these 
works, London Echoing is not one to be missed. 

Still, I often wish I had written that book about London 
myself. Perhaps I shall try a little brochure on Ecbatana 
—next spring. Evog. 


° ° 


The Wall of China 


W* sat in the same room side by side, 
But the Wall of China stretched between. 
Our winged words hit its stones and died. 
We sat in the same room side by side; 
But the Great Wall stretched between. 


We walked on the pavement side by side, 
But the Amazon rolled between. 

Our talk was hollow, our laughter lied. 

We walked on the pavement side by side, 
But the Amazon rolled between. 


We stood at opposite ends of the earth 
With hearts and minds at one. 

Our friendship found its second birth. 

We stood at opposite ends of the earth 
With hearts and minds at one. 


The Wall of China dissolved in dust, 
The Amazon’s bed ran dry. 
We walked and talked in love and trust. 
The Great Wall blew away in dust, 
And the river bed ran dry. 
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THE THREE BAFFLED HUNTSMEN 


“So they hunted and they hollo’d till the setting of the sun, 
And they’d naught to bring away at last when the hunting-day was done, 
Look ye there!” 
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“Your fiancé doesn’t seem to take life very seriously, dear.” 


The Ageing Earth and I 


HE world is very old, and grows 
More beautiful with age; 
My insubstantial beauty shows 
But little increase; yet, who knows, 


I may seem lovely as a rose 
To some clear-vision’d sage. 


He, gazing wisely through his tears 
Upon my wrinkled phiz, 

May cry “How noble he appears! 

And, in another score of years, 


The grey hairs growing through his ears, 


What beauty will be his!” 


I was not ever much admired 
When I was twenty-eight; 

Even at twenty I inspired 

No sonnets; ladies never hired 

Minstrels to tell me they desired 
To have me as a mate. 
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Maybe they thovght me quite unique 
And fainted from despair; 

Maybe they were a whit too meek 

And waited, waited, week by week; 

Maybe they did not care to speak, 
Maybe they did not care. 


Yet if they cared not, care not I 
That I am older now; 

And I perceive without a sigh 

How the brave years in passing by 

Have scribed their message all awry 
Upon my ageing brow. 


I can forgive the nose I bear 
Across this earthly scene, 
For if it does not grow more fair, 
Like the old world, it is, I swear, 
At least as good a nose to wear 
As it has ever been. 
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completed a radio play, to consider 

carefully whether the interest 
flags at any point. If it does I insert 
matter calculated to fan the listener’s 
waning interest. A passage from one 
of my recent experiments will serve to 
make my meaning clear. The speakers 
are King Henry VIII and Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

The King. We seem to get very little 
summer nowadays. 

Wolsey. Very true, your Majesty. 
I remember when I was a boy—what’s 
that under your chair ? 

The King. I see nothing. 

Wolsey. For a moment I thought 
it was a snake. 

The wavering listener will give the 
play another five minutes to see whether 
a snake is indeed under the King’s 
chair, and whether or no it will bite 
him. Before his curiosity is satisfied I 
administer another nudge, as it were, 
perhaps in this way: 

The King. Twenty years ago my 
winter armour was not seen until 
November. 

Wolsey. As Dean of Lincoln my 
heavy underwear was never 
The King. Shall we wrestle a fall? 

Again the listener’s hand pauses on 
its way to the switch. Will the King 
and Wolsey come to grips ? 

Bokel has said, too boldly in my 
opinion, that what he terms ‘“‘switch- 
off probability” varies inversely with 
the amount of any play which the 
listener has been induced to hear up to 
a given moment. This may hold good 
for the greater part of the performance, 
but not for the last five minutes, when 
in most plays the listener is sure of the 
outcome and when in consequence the 
switch-off probability tends to increase. 
It is high, nevertheless, in the first few 
minutes, and it is here that the radio 
dramatist must put forth all his powers. 
For an opening which engages the 
listener’s attention from the first 
words I venture to submit the follow- 
ing example from my own work: 

Wheeeeee. Bang. Clumpity-clump. 
Knock, knock. (There was a time 
when I would have written “Through 
the wailing of the wind a shot is heard, 
followed by the sound of footsteps and 
a brisk knocking.” One progresses.) 


|: is my practice, when I have 





Maid, Excuse me, madam, but Mr. 


Hamble appears to have been murdered.: 
Mrs. Hamble. You have left the 
hall light on. 
Maid. SoI have. This unexpected 
incident 
Mrs. Hamble. We must keep the 
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lathes turning. Well, I had better be 
off to the railway-station. There will 
be a rebate on the season ticket. 

Here, within a matter of seconds, the 
listener is confronted with at least three 
questions to which he burns to know 
the answers. Who is the murderer? 
Has the reference to the hall light any 
significance? Will the rebate on the 
season ticket be recovered? We may 
take it that he will be in no hurry to 
switch off. 

The radio dramatist should never 
assume that because a play reads 
smoothly in print it will sound well on 
the air. This was brought home to me 
very forcibly some time ago, when I 
decided that I should like to hear part 
of a play upon which I was then 
engaged, based on De Quincey’s Con- 
fessions. I was able to induce the 
village scoutmaster, Mr. Rush, to 
speak De Quincey’s lines. For Words- 
worth, with whom De Quincey shares 
most of the dialogue, I had to be 
content with a wolf-cub. ‘This child, 
urged to repeat the poet’s “Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality,” became 
confused and gave a rendering of what 
Mr. Rush told me was the wolf-cub 
howl, so his part in the experiment was 
a failure. The point I wish to make, 
however, is that Mr. Rush’s rendering 
of De Quincey’s lines showed me quite 
clearly that, magnificent though they 


appeared in print, some of them would 
be out of place on the air. Let us take 
“T was kissed, with cancerous kisses, 
by crocodiles, and was laid, confounded 
with all unutterable abortions, amongst 
reeds and Nilotic mud.” Now Mr. 
Rush delivered this with rare fire, 
waving his scout-hat, but no sooner 
had he pronounced the word “mud,” 
bringing down his staff emphatically 
on the floor as he did so, than I decided 
to intervene. ‘Hold hard, Mr. Rush,” 
I cried. “Too flowery.” I eventually 
substituted “I dreamed a good deal of 
crocodiles and swamps.” 

A similar incident occurred when I 
persuaded our Vicar to take the part of 
the Flaming Tinman in a dramatized 
version of Lavengro. His wife was Gray 
Moll, and directly she came to “Go in 
apopli; you’ll smash ten like he,” I 
realized that something was amiss. 
Eventually I cut out the Flaming 
Tinman and Gray Moll and dashed off 
a couple of parts for Ralph Nickleby 
and Anna Karenina, thereby (I think) 
giving the whole composition a 
piquancy and savour which it had 
previously lacked. To some radio 
dramatists this would no doubt appear 
a bold step, but I allow myself a 
certain freedom since I never actually 
submit my work to the B.B.C. I hope 
to do so some day, but at present it is 
of an experimental nature. 








“See now, is this the last of the nineteen-forty-six target, 
or the first of the ’forty-seven?” 
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Sussex and Its Painters 


RECENT visit to the Fine Art 
Society’s Galleries to see the 


collection of paintings by Sir 
Frank Brangwyn —that exuberant 
genius who has now all but retired from 
the world of art—conjured up visions 
of the Sussex countryside where he 
lives; and on Pulborough platform, last 
Sunday morning, I resolved to record 
some reflections on thé artists of that 
unspoiled southern county. 

The Newlyn School, no less than the 
memory of “Q,” is honoured in the 
Delectable Duchy; but it is a surprising 
fact that the kingdom of Sussex (for a 
kingdom it once was, under Roman 
mandate) has inspired poets and prose 
writers far more often and memor- 
ably than it has painters. Of the 
several artists of our time who could 
have illustrated Belloc, I can think of 
none able to communicate the over- 
whelming joy of his Sussex songs. 

Turner, it is true, painted in and 
about Petworth; but then a corner of 
England was far too small to contain 
Turner, far too limited to arrest for 
long the boundless mind which, ranging 
over all nature, essayed at last to reveal 
the very source of light. Sussex, 


indeed, has never continuously inspired 
an artist of the stature of Constable, 
who was well content to spend the 
greater part of his life recording the 
beauty of the Suffolk border. The 
little kingdom has never long detained 
Brangwyn, whose prodigious output 
bears witness to his travels in many 
lands, nor provided more than an 
intermittent source of inspiration to 
Claude Muncaster, who, even as I write, 
is leaving Petworth in all the glory of 
early autumn and taking his painting 
gear to Portugal. 

Last autumn Muncaster was at 
Balmoral painting Highland landscapes 
for Their Majesties, his most dis- 
criminating patrons; and his nine-foot 
canvas of the Deeside panorama and 
the heights of Lochnagar, loaned by 
the King to this year’s Academy, 
revealed a spell far more potent than 
the wooded slopes of the Arun valley. 
But the sails and symmetry of a square- 
rigged vessel, the first sight of a foreign 
port, or the changing lights on the Gairn- 
shiel moors are scenes more stirring to 
this fine traditional artist than any to 
be found in Sussex, and Sussex is the 
poorer for his Wanderlust. 
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P. H. Padwick has been faithful to 
this countryside in his fashion, but his 
fashion is that of the eighteenth- 
century landscape painters who de- 
rived from Claude; and_ classical 
compositions in the old Masters’ manner 
have been his aim, rather than inter- 
pretations in contemporary terms. 
But he remains a painter of distinction, 
and his “Anglers by the River” 
(exhibited at the R.B.A. last winter) 
showed that he had abandoned his 
earlier, more ponderous style, and 
produced a work of infinite delicacy 
and grace. 

Let me recall one more artist—not, 
by his leave, a great water-colourist, 
but of all Sussex painters perhaps the 
most devoted to its downland, marshes, 
and gleaming rivers. Whenever I visit 
the Brighton Art Gallery I am drawn 
first, not to the recognized masters, but 
to the group of Sussex scenes by E. T. 
Holding—testimony of an experienced 
hand and eye and, above all, of a life- 
long attachment to that lovely strip of 
England. 

Si monumentum requiris (he could 
truly claim), circumspice. 

N. A. D. W. 


Ascension and Declination of Sirius 


HERE was enormous excitement 

when it became known that 

“they” were shooting a scene for 

a film outside a large house locally. 

After breakfast I decided I would 

stroll along for a look with Marcus, my 
St. Bernard dog. 

I have complained about Marcus 
in these pages before. He is huge, 
handsome and affable. He is also 
incredibly stupid and supernaturally 
lazy. I allowed him his usual half-hour 
siesta after breakfast to recover from 
the strain of getting up, and then 
summoned him for his walk. He 
lurched to his feet with a sigh of self- 
pity, and stumbled somnambulistically 
after me. 

As a rule, we go only as far as the 
first corner, by which time we are both 
tired out—Marcus with the exertion, 
myself with the effort of keeping him 
going. When, after some argument, 
I made it clear to him we were going 
even farther afield this morning his 
reproachful eyes filled with tears. 

The scene was one of frantic activity. 
A throbbing mobile generator roared 
deafeningly ina corner of the big garden. 
Herds of technicians were shoving 
around a camera built like a self- 


propelled gun, unreeling tape-measures, 
training things like searchlights, fooling 
about with yellow reflector-screens, 
swilling mugs of tea, and bustling about 
apparently just for the sake of looking 
busy. The spectacle of so much energy 
had a depressing effect on Marcus, and, 
realizing he was about to pass out on 
his flipper-like feet, I turned to take 
him home. 

We hadn’t got far when I heard 
somebody shouting and walking to 
catch us up. You don’t have to run to 
catch up a man with a St. Bernard. I 
straightened my tie. Just at first, I 
confess, I thought—but it wasn’t me; 
it was Marcus. 

“Say!” said a young man with 
tousled hair and horn-rimmed glasses. 
“That’s quite a dog!” 

Marcus is responsive to admiration. 
He simpered, and even pranced a bit 
in a galumphing sort of way. 

“We could use him,” said the young 
man. ‘Would you hire him for the day 
for a couple of guineas?” 

I said I would, and was instructed to 
bring Marcus back in a couple of hours. 
Two hours to get Marcus home, rest 
him up, and bring him back, was 
cutting it fine. We were nearly a 
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quarter-mile from home. However, we 
set off. My wife was wildly excited by 
our news. She and I both went to 
work to groom Marcus for stardom. 

It is not easy to groom a dog who is 
lying under the kitchen table in a state 
of physical prostration, but, with my 
wife on her knees on one side, myself 
on the other, and our heads meeting 
under the table, we managed to get 
him done, all except the bits of himself 
he was lying on. 

Then came the terrific task of getting 
him back on location. We accomplished 
this by a little mild deceit. We pre- 
tended he had slept the clock round 
twice and it was now to-morrow. My 
wife came with us, partly because she 
wasn’t going to miss Marcus’s triumph, 
partly to push behind. 

“We're shooting a crowd-scene—a 
garden-party,” explained the director. 
He paused and tugged at his foot, on 
which Marcus had subsided in slumber. 
My wife and I deferentially prised up 
the appropriate portion of Marcus’s 
body, and the director, having with- 
drawn his foot and found to his sur- 
prise no bones were broken, continued : 
“T want him to mingle with the crowd. 
I suggest your wife waves to him from 
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the other side, and you release him 
when I nod and let him walk across the 
set.” 

At the word “walk” Marcus shud- 
dered in his sleep. 

My wife and I worked on Marcus 
like a couple of seconds on a boxer 
who has been saved by the bell. We 
got him to his feet, and I managed to 
hold him up while my wife took up her 
position. When the director nodded 
she waved and I let go of Marcus. 

He fell down, bumping his nose, and 
went to sleep. 

“What’s the matter—is he ill?” 
demanded the director. 

“No, no—it’s just temperament,” 
I laughed. 

“Right, now! We’re going to shoot 
this time!” 

The hubbub was quadrupled. Men 
yelled “Okay!” at each other through 
a network of telephones. Buzzers 
sounded. Two lads without shoes 
shoved the camera slowly forward. 
‘The recording-men dangled micro- 
phones on things like fishing-rods over- 
head. All the extras in their smart 
clothes minced and smiled. The 
clapper-boy stepped in front of the 
camera, exclaimed “‘Scene 92, Take 1,” 
snapped his board, and stepped back. 

“Shoot!” cried the director, and 
nodded at me. 

Marcus took a game five steps 
forward towards my wife, faltered, and 
slumped to the ground. The cruising 
camera bumped into him and bounced 
back. 

“Cut!” cried the director. 

* # # # # 

By late afternoon the clapper-boy 
was still the only one to have made 
anything like an extended appearance 
before the camera. After the first half- 
dozen takes we gave up trying to get 
Marcus away from scratch, and let 
him carry on from where he’d lain 
down last time. He was still only a 
third of the way across the set. 

The clapper-boy took a _ voice- 
pastille, hoarsely recited “Scene 92, 
Take 21,” and retired to get his chalk 
ready for Take 22. The director grimly 
muttered “Shoot!” I don’t think he 


really expected anything to happen. 
But it did. My wife, seeing fame and 
fortune slipping from Marcus, had been 
inspired. She had found a cat and was 
holding it out enticingly. 

Cats and food are the only things 
that ever induce Marcus to work like a 
real dog. I believe he confuses the two. 
He sighted the bait in my wife’s arms. 
When the director said “Shoot!” he 
shot. 

If Scene 92, Take 21, ever gets as far 
as the can the rushes will show a 
dazzling and aristocratic garden-party 
apparently smitten by a typhoon. One 
will see fair women and brave men, 
grave footmen and laden tea-trays, 
bowled over left and right by some 
mysterious agency moving too fast for 
the camera. My wife popped the cat 
into safety behind a wall with a split 
second to spare. Marcus hurtled into 
the wall, which rocked a bit but stood 
up well. My wife and I, just for a 
change, went around picking up extras. 

And then the sun went in and rain- 
spots began to fall. 

“Thank heaven!” said the director 
devoutly. “That’s all for to-day. Same 
time to-morrow, please.” 

“Ask him if he wants Marcus again 
to-morrow,” whispered my wife. 

I glanced at the director, and decided 
not to. I took my wife’s hand, and 
we started to sneak away. 

“Please don’t forget your dog,” said 
the director. 

Marcus of course was in his usual 
position—flat on the ground, resting. 
The extras bore no malice. They 
realized they had Marcus to thank for 
another day’s work. They helped us 
to lift him more or less tenderly into the 
bus waiting to take them to the station 
and he was driven home in style, 
occupying three seats and a couple of 
laps, and absolutely insensible. They 
thought he had been stunned by 
the wall. They did not understand 
St. Bernards. 

Marcus is now slowly recovering 
from his tremendous day, on the front 
doormat where the extras dumped 
him. His film-career, I cannot help 
feeling, is at an end. 
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“ The hours are from nine to five, with the usual niff-naff 
about the previous evening from nine to ten; elevenses from 
ten-thirty to twelve; lunch and shopping from twelve-thirty 
to two-thirty ; tea from three to four; getting ready to leave 
Srom four-thirty to five.” 


Our Reopened Forum 


Policy for Steel 


(This contribution to our series of monographs on current 
affairs comes from the ball-pen of Wilson Everard, B.A., the 
notable pioneer. Tall, gaunt and balding, Mr. Everard has 
enjoyed the usual chequered career. He has been supporter, 
operative, recruit, executor, consultant, and of course author. 
He is fully qualified even in the best sense of the term to write 
on “Policy for Steel,” for policies have interested him all his 
life. Mr. Everard is married and has two children whose 
combined ages should equal his own in exactly three years’ 
time. Asked about his hobbies he smiles archly as if to say, 
“Oh, put me down as ‘walking, music and steel.’’’) 


ET us begin, friends, by ridding our minds of cant and 
finding out what steel really is. Steel, I think we 
are all agreed, is basic. It has a hundred and one 


uses quite unsuspected by the ordinary citizen. Consider 
the case of Mr. Jones. He gets out of bed in the morning 
and puts his feet on . . . well, yes, a woollen rug lying on a 


wooden floor. But the floor-boards are held in place by 
nails, steel nails, and the wool was imported in a ship with 
steel sides. Mr. Jones is terribly apt to forget these things. 
In the bathroom Mr. Jones brushes his teeth with a nylon 
tooth-brush advertised in a newspaper printed on steel 
presses, gargles with a fluid tasting of steel, and shaves 
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with a blade made of wafer-thin steel built round a lot of 
fancy holes. 

We need not follow Mr. Jones downstairs, into the break- 
fast-room, through the hall, up the garden path and along 
Pinnegar Road to the station—he might get suspicious— 
but we know that every movement our friend makes is 
serviced by steel. Yes, steel is one of man’s best friends. 
It is still scarce, but your retailer gets supplies from time 
to time. Ask for it by name. It is worth waiting for. 

Now, steel is promised or threatened with nationalization, 
—as you will. The case for nationalization, let us admit 
it, is both ingenious and impressive. We must keep up a 
steady stream of nationalization, says Professor Kosky, 
the brain and mouthpiece of the League of Latter-Day 
Reformers, in order to prove to the masses that we are 
delighted with nationalized coal, electricity, transport, 
medicine, central banking, and so on. We cannot let up. 
It is no use extolling the virtues of nationalization and 
bragging about the success of this or that experiment if 
we seem lukewarm about pushing on. Besides, Kosky 
explains, it is only fair that we should treat all our workers 
as equals. We don’t want the miners and transport 
workers complaining of discrimination. 

Steel is next on the list, it seems, because steel is ripe 
for nationalization. But is it really ripe, friends? An 
industry is ripe for nationalization, surely, only when it 
treats its customers as ciphers, when mechanical matter-of- 
fact transactions replace the smooth give-and-take negotia- 
tions of private enterprise. Consider the case of the post 
office. There was a time when the purchase of a stamp 
meant a pleasant morning’s shopping. The girl behind 
the guichet—and guichets were guichets in those days, 
cunningly contrived bits of trellis-work seeming to connive 
in the intimate téte a téte, instead of the modern barrier 
indistinguishable from the thing you sit behind on visitors’ 
day at Pentonville—this girl behind the guichet was 
genuinely interested in your purchase. “A stamp? 
Certainly, sir, we have just the very thing,” she would say. 
She would produce a tray of samples, point out the relative 
merits of the various denominations and try to sell you 
the dearest. There would be a chat about the gum, the 
design, the weather and the gentle art of correspondence. 
From time to time another customer, waiting his turn, 
would interpolate a remark or a relevant anecdote, and the 
episode would draw leisurely to its close. ‘‘Would you 
like to pay now, sir,” the girl would ask, ‘or shall I debit 
your account? And will you take it, sir, or can I send it 
round ?” 

A wonderful service. In 1680, Thomas Dockwra’s 
reforms gave London four to eight postal deliveries a day, 
and as many as twelve in the business area. Then, quite 
suddenly, or so it seemed, the post office declined. From a 
friendly family business steeped in tradition it degenerated 
into a soulless automaton. Overnighf, apparently, the ink- 
wells filled up with glutinous blotting-paper and the nibs 
crossed themselves. Every guichet girl put on spectacles 
and a bored air of deadly servitude, and the atmosphere 
grew heavy and hostile. Then, and only then, was the 
decision taken to nationalize. At least that’s how I see it. 

It was the same with the telephone, with coal and the 
Bank of England. They just ripened, that’s all. Some 
people even say that the Bank grew overripe. But has 
steel lost its soul yet? I don’t think so. Go into any strip- 
mill or rolling-shop and the warmth of the welcome hits 
you in the face. Never mind about the “Danger Keep 
Out” sign: that is addressed to bureaucrats and snoopers 
from the Ministry of Supply. Walk right in, sit down on 
an upturned ingot and inspect at your leisure. Somebody 
will soon be along to attend to you. You won’t be able 
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to hear what he says, for the noise in the shed is deafening, 
but you will gather from his gesticulations that he hates 
the din as much as you do. Just sit there absorbing the 
old-world courtesy and fondling the billets and blooms. 
And when at last you tear yourself away, pause for a 
moment on the threshold to give an overhead crane its 


right-of-way and to wonder what nationalization would do 


to this great industry. Ask yourself whether you really 
want the steel industry to become a facsimile of the post 
office. 

You know what J think, friends. Now go on talking 
among yourselves until you have decided whether steel is 
ripe or not. Remember, steel is your business. Hop. 


° co] 


Still More Occupations 


OR my third and (as readers interested in statistics 

may like to know) last article on this subject I think 

we might begin with auctioneers and estate agents. 
Often these are roughly the same people, but they are 
quite separate in the public’s mind, one being a voice 
holding a hammer and the other a person sitting behind 
a table it is no good going up to. This is not meant to 
be rude to estate agents, who are a nice, kind, chair- 
offering department of humanity, or to their tables, which 
are coveted by all who type; it is simply an assessment of 
how the public arranges its outlook when about to ask for 
something it is expecting to be told it can’t have. Estate 
agents are highly qualified people who have, incidentally, 
done much for literature; their adjectives have set a 
standard in formal enthusiasm and their abbreviation of 
“constant hot water” has never been bettered, though 
perhaps their finest contribution is the phrase “well- 
stocked gdn,” in which even the squeezed-up ending con- 
tributes to a picture of full tidiness made up of currant- 
bushes, apple-trees, marrows and sweet. william. On a 
tougher level I must point out that estate agents sometimes 
say that a house has 2/3 or 4/5 bedrooms, and that this 
puzzles their readers, unless, as quite often happens, people 
find they are reading an advertisement for rather than from 
a house, which explains also why it seemed such a bargain 
and in such an undetermined district. 

Now let us return to auctioneers. As I was saying, 
they each have a hammer, probably not an ordinary 
hammer with a bit that takes out nails better or worse 
than is anticipated, just something to make a mild banging 
on purpose rather than a loud banging as an inevitable 
by-product. The other main item of an auctioneer’s 
equipment is his command of his audience. The self- 
assurance of auctioneers is equalled only by the self- 
assurance of anyone speaking to a number of people there 
to be spoken to; but an auctioneer’s audience is a specialized 
gathering linked together only with the idea of buying 
something, though some people, of course, go to auctions 
meaning not to buy anything and keeping their arms down 
like mad because they have heard terrible stories of what 
happens if you lift an eyebrow by mistake. The whole 
process of buying at an auction is a bit mysterious, but 
well known in fiction for those final rounds won by either 
a hero or a villain. 


— of heroes and villains brings me neatly, if by 
accident, to my next paragraph, which begins with 
prompters. The occupation of prompting is noteworthy 
in that it consists of being both right and invisible. Theatre- 
goers can hear a prompter being right, but they can never 





see him being invisible, so that if prompters do not really 
sit on those high yellow-varnished office-stools you some- 
times get in snack-bars it is not the public’s fault. That 
they are imagined as sitting on something too high to be 
comfortable is a tribute to their umpire-like infallibility. 
The actual technique of prompting is known only to 
prompters, but there is a visible parallel in orchestra- 
players whose job entails a single whang or boom alternating 
with pages of keeping up. The next two occupations I 
want to mention will be briefly dealt with ; but I hope I 
have established the essence of a genealogist’s occupation 
when I say that in heraldic terms it is about a dictionary 
ahead of the public, and of a watch-mender’s when I remind 
my readers of that tiny telescope, no more than a magnify- 
ing-glass with an added dimension, through which their 
own watches may be seen not going on a large scale. 

I expect that many of my readers must have thought 
that publishing must be a very pleasant occupation, for 
a publisher is known to sit at a huge desk in a room lined 
with new books from floor to ceiling, with a few bits left 
over here and there to take the oak panelling without which 
no imagined publisher is complete. What publishers do 
is, of course, publish, a process which everyone realizes 
begins with manuscripts—a word coming from the Latin 
and meaning paper typed on one side—and ends with 
new books; and for those who want a definition of a new 
book statisticians suggest that it is a book with its jacket 
not yet nicked each side of the top of the back, but that 
any book with its jacket stil! on counts at least as modern. 
This has rather led me away from what I was going to 
say about the actual job of publishing, which is that it 
must entail much reading of manuscripts swinging from 
the top left-hand corner by green boot-laces or snapped 
into folders which hide the first word of every line—a harsh 
side which must be reckoned against the nice oaty smell of 
new books and the mental superiority which those extra- 
ordinary names for the different kinds of print give the 
people who know them all. ANDE. 
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“We didn’t think it was worth fetching you out for.” 
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Personal Entanglements 


AD a good time?” I asked, 
tripping over two swollen 
suitcases. 

“Wiz, thanks. A pony, and real ham 


for breakfast. But I say, do you know 
what Uncle James does?” 

“He’s a lawyer. He sorts torts.” 

“Yes, I know, but really does?” 

“Well, he grows mushrooms that 
never come up, and if you let him he’ll 
tell you how he and Napoleon 

“Didn’t you honestly know he curls 
his moustache?” 

“Twiddles, you mean, of course?” 

“No, curls. Methylated and hot 
irons and awful words manfully swal- 
lowed for the sake of the little ones.” 

“Nonsense,” I said. Certainly 
James’s moustache takes off from his 
lip to curve back like an Atlantic roller, 
but then he spends about sixteen hours 
a day harrying it with his thumb. 

“It’s true. We were going past his 
dressing-room one morning and there 
was the most frightful smell of burnt 
horse-hair, just like when the kitchen 
sofa went on fire, so we went in, in 
case, and there he was, hard at it, 
absolutely torturing himself with red- 
hot prongs!” 

“Good gracious,” I said, and I meant 
it. It couldn’t have been a nastier 
shock if someone had told me that 
Prince Albert wore corsets. “What 
kind of prongs? I mean, like tyre. 
levers, or smaller ?”’ 

“Oh, smaller, rather like those round- 
the-corner scissors you see on doctor’s 
desks. We said ‘How often do you 
have to do this, more than twice a 
year?’ And he groaned and said 
‘Three times a week.’” 





“T wouldn’t have believed it. How 
did he take your catching him at it? 
Ashamed at all?” 

“Not a bit. Too anxious for that. 
You see, every now and then he burns 
his nose pretty badly if he doesn’t 
look out. He has to steer the irons in 
a mirror, but even so it makes him 
squint frightfully. We were just say- 
ing what a smashing portrait it would 
make for the Academy when he sent 
us down to breakfast rather suddenly.” 

“This is going to cost him a drink or 
two,” I murmured. 

“Tt set us thinking,” they admitted. 

“Not about blackmail, I hope?” 

“No, moustaches in general. Why 
on earth do men wear them?” 

“Most men are farmers at heart, and 
find it comforting to have a bit of a 
crop right under their noses. And some 
are unselfish, and want to cover as 
much of their faces as they can.” 

“You had one in the war.” 

“That was for local tactical reasons. 
We had a very lush growth in com- 
mand. So I disappeared for a bit and 
grew a lusher one. But once I’d made 
my point I ran all the way to the 
barber’s. Why, sparrows were hovering 
about me with straws in their beaks.” 

“Pity you didn’t become a sanctuary 
while you were at it. There was a man 
at our table in the restaurant-car 
coming down who had one of those 
film-star things, like a pipe-cleaner 
stuck along the bottom of his lip. It 
seemed so funny that anyone should 
choose to do that to his own face that 
we had a jolly good look round the 
other tables. Nearly every type was 
there, from boot-brushes and _flue- 
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brushes to just tooth-brushes. And do 
you know, we noticed the same thing 
about every man who had one?” 

“Bald?” 

“No. Uneasy. In a kind of defiant 
way. They all looked as if underneath 
they were awfully uncertain of what 
they'd done. As if they’d welcome 
honest advice from outside.” 

I have learned in a hard school to 
think quickly. 

“Tf you’re planning to open a 
moustache clinic, forget it.” 

““Clinic’ gives the wrong impres- 
sion,” they said sweetly. “We thought 
of either ‘Fibre Advisers, Ltd.,’ or just 
‘At the Sign of the Fretful Porcupine.’ 
That’s out of Hamlet. From what 
we ve seen of the baffled misery in the 
eyes of moustache-owners any of them 
would be glad to pay half a guinea 
for expert attention. We’d encourage 
clients to come to us before they’d 
started growing of course, so that we 
could suggest the least ghastly shape 
for their faces.” 

“With your views on moustaches 
youd put clients off them altogether if 
you were honest.” 

“Oh, well, trade is trade. And after 
we d talked to intending growers of the 
difficulties ahead they’d probably be 
only too delighted to buy a small pot 
of really good fertilizer.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t,” I said. “I kept 
you out of jug for your hair-restoring 
venture, but I’m not playing on that 
twice.” 

“O.K., we'll wash out the small pots. 
But we'd do a big line in curling, after 
we'd had a lesson or two from Uncle 
James.” 

“What about the burnt noses?” I 
demanded. 

“That’s what’s called an industrial 
accident. It’s quiteeasy. You insure 
against it. Once our name was known 
we'd have mobs of men queueing up, 
inciuding those who’d already saddled 
themselves with something utterly 
bish and were longing for advice from 
a sort of personal landscape-gardener.” 

“And how,” I asked, “would your 
name get known?” 

From the look on their faces it 
appeared we had now arrived at the 
heart of the matter. 

““We should have to do what’s called 
taking space. To exhibit our show 
model. We should have to find some 
friendly lip on which we could bring 
on the moustache of moustaches, an 
absolute smasher that would stop the 
traffic. As a matter of fact——” 

“ce Yes 2 ” 

“that’s where you came in.” 


“You’re wrong,” I said. ‘‘That’s 
where I went out.” 
And I did. Eric. 
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Slimming 
“Ty WONDER,” I said to the shop- 
man, “if you have a pair of 
ready-made flannel trousers that 
would fit me? Something cheap for 
wearing about the house ?”’ 

He told me the price and I laughed 
pleasantly. 

“You misunderstand me,” I said. 
“T want just a plain ordinary pair of 
flannel or worsted trousers. I do not 
require gold buttons or ermine-lined 
pockets or even platinum buckles.” 

He assured me that the price he had 
named was the price of the cheapest 
non-utility trousers, and then switched 
the subject quickly to the question of 
size. 

“What’s your waist measurement ?” 
he asked. 

I could not remember, because 
usually when I buy trousers the man 
just gets a tape-measure and finds out 
for himself, but this man was either 
lazy or had lost his tape-measure, so 
I took out a diary for 1939 which I 
carry in my wallet because it is full of 
valuable old telephone numbers and 
other exclusive information. One page 
was set aside for personal data, such 
as the number of my car and my 
insurance policy and the size of my 
feet, waist, and neck. 

“Thirty-six,” I said. 

He pushed a pair of trousers across 
the counter and I retired into a little 
cubby-hole and tried them on. Two 
minutes later I rejoined him at the 
counter. 

“You’ve given me the wrong size,” 
I laughed, “they won’t meet round the 
top.” 

He sighed wearily and then rum- 
maged in a drawer and found his tape- 
measure. He measured me and looked 
indignant. 

“You're forty,” he said. “Why did 
you say you were thirty-six?” 

The forty-inchers were a perfect fit, 
and I handed him the necessary thick 
wad of notes and then went home and 
told Edith the dreadful truth. I was 
getting fat. 

“Ts it the first time you have 
noticed it?” she said. ‘It has been the 
talk of the town for a long time past, 
and I think you ought to do something 
about it.” 

“Tt can hardly be that I am eating 
too much,” I said, “so I suppose it 
must be lack of exercise. I'll get up 
early to-morrow and do a ten-mile 
walk before breakfast.” 

The next day was wet, and I 
deferred my walk because I thought 
that doing ten miles on an empty 
stomach in the pouring rain would 
probably lead to pneumonia. The 


morning after that it was too warm, 
much warmer than an autumn morning 
had any right to be, so I deferred the 
walk again because I was afraid I 
should get overheated. 

On the third day I actually got up 
at six and walked nearly a mile before 
I discovered that I had left my map 
at home, and when I got back to fetch 
the map I found that Edith had cooked 
the breakfast, and after breakfast it 
seemed hardly worth while making a 
fresh start. 

On the fourth morning there seemed 
no reason why I should not go for a ten- 
mile walk. It was a clear cold morning 
with no clouds about. I had set the 
alarm-clock for six-thirty and it had 
gone off at six twenty-five, which gave 
me just five minutes to lie in bed and 
look forward to the walk. I pictured 


myself striding through the country 
lanes with the autumn leaves crunch- 
ing merrily underfoot. If I kept up my 
morning walks for three months I 
should become beautifully slim. It was 
well worth the effort. 

Then my gaze fell on my newly- 
purchased forty-inch trousers, which 
were draped elegantly over a chair. 
The two buttons at the back seemed to 
be staring at me like reproachful eyes, 
and with a shock I realized that if I 
became slim I should cease to fit the 
trousers on which I had lavished so 
much capital. 

I am too good a citizen to indulge in 
any form of waste during the present 
economic crisis, so with a sigh I 
abandoned all thoughts of my ten- 
mile walk, and turned over and went 
to sleep again. D. H. B. 
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“Oh, well . . . ‘season of mists and mellow fruitfulness’. . . 


Immoderately, if not Spooner 


OOKS are enjoined to “tenderize” the meat; 
The word is quite well known in such professions. 
I think of X, who lives just up the street— 
His Spoonency to tenderize expressions. 


Poor X was an announcer. I refuse 
To grudge poor X his modicum of credit. 
How frequently he brightened up the news! 
““New is the hears,” of course, was how he said it. 


His Shipping Forecast always held a smile, 
As many early risers still remember. 
He might succeed with “Faroes and Fair Isle”*; 
Later would come “Tums, Hogger, Dyne and Tember.” 


There seemed no height that he might not achieve: 
Perfect his voice, his reputation speckless. 
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But still—he Spoonerized. He had to leave. 
It was a harmtious habit, but infeckless. 


He’d say an aircraft bottisoned its gems, 
Serve gravy with a grilvy saver-ladle, 

Buss water-patronizes on the Thames, 
Or rummage kneestacks looking for a haydle. 


At last he cried “O languish Engiage! Damn! 
My strag with thee I long ago begunnle; 
I give it up as, jealous for their Cham, 
Johnsonians rage to hear who’s cham the Swunnel.” 


But still his gift enlivens every day: 
No talk could be less orthodox and stuffy. 
He lunched with me, on pike-and-kidney stay, 
But wouldn’t stay for after-concheon luffee. 





R. M. 
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TWO HISTORIANS 
“Do you ever wonder what a treat this is going to be for schoolboys in 4000 a.p.?” 
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Art and the New Canary 


NE of the ballroom windows 
had been opened an inch at the 
top, and the pale haze of last 

night’s smoke was floating out into the 
sunlit West End. Lennie Gegan paused 
under it, sniffed, and reached up with 
his clarinet-case at arm’s length to 
close the tiny gap firmly. 

“Think you might die of exposure ?” 
said Bert, the saxophone-player. He 
was the only one on the bandstand as 
yet, and was blowing smoke through 
one of his instruments, looking for 
leaks. 

“They asked me how I kne-ew,” sang 
Lennie derisively, “just what notes I 
ble-ew .. .” 

“Lay off,” said Bert. 

“T’m telling you.” Lennie jumped 
on to the low platform with exagger- 
ated sprightliness. “Either that fog- 
horn of yours leaks so bad that you 
get the sack, or you ruin your 
wind pumping smoke through it and 
can’t sustain your bass-notes. You're 
washed up either way, if you ask 
me.” 

“Who’s asking,” said Bert. 
me an A.” Lennie raised the clarinet 
to his lips. Bert said, “Not on that 
stick of lickorish; it don’t know A 
from a bull’s foot.” 

““Makin’ me a piano-player,” said 
Lennie, going over to the piano and 
selecting the required note with dis- 
taste. 

The saxophone-player studied the 
other’s jacket, Charing Cross Road’s 
latest with generously pleated back 
and tie-belt. “Smart this morning,” he 
said. He cushioned the mouthpiece on 
his lower lip and wove the A into a 
prolonged flourish through all registers. 
“Shaved, too. Goin’ to see an agent ?” 

“Matter of breedin’, when there’s 
ladies present,” said the man with the 
clarinet. 

“Ladies ?” 
suspiciously. — 

“Didn’t nobody teil you? We got 
a girl-friend for Chalky rehearsin’ this 
morning.” 

“Chalky? Chalky? I didn’t know 
>? 

“Ha-ha,” said Lennie. “Likewise 
tee-hee. Chalky don’t know neither. 
It’s gonna be a id 

“No smokin’ on the stand, gentle- 
men, tf you please!” said Art Battler, 
coming over from the bandroom 
followed by several musicians, includ- 
ing a trumpeter wearing a gold bowler- 
rat. 

Lennie fell on one knee and put his 
hands together in supplication. “Oh, 
please, Mr. Battler, can’t the instru- 
ments smoke?” Bert flapped a hand 


“Give 


Bert glanced round 


he 








towards the bell of his saxophone, 
where a wreath of smoke still hovered. 

“Pipe down, pipe down,” said Art, 
as the others clambered into their 
places. He had been no _ nearer 
America than Southampton Town Hall, 
but had some mastery of the idiom. 
“All right, boys, listen. It ain’t me, 
it’s the management. They’ve made 
me book a female singer, to work with 
Chalky. I know, I know”—he quelled 
the resentful mutterings with broad 
conductor’s gestures—“but there it is.” 

The trumpet-player spun the gold 
bowler on one finger. ‘‘Who’s gonna 
tell Chalky?” he said. 

“Who do you think?” retorted Art 
savagely. He had been giving the 
matter considerable thought. ‘‘Who’s 
running the band?” 

“Chalky,” said the pianist from his 
corner. 

“Who said that?” Art glared, but 
no one answered. “Some of you 
lugs ” But he saw Chalky Daskins 
coming over from the far door of the 
ballroom. The crooner wore a coat of 
some hairy material, wine-coloured, 
with rounded lapels; his necktie was a 
yellow bow, about the size of a large 
moth. From one hand trailed a long 
concertina of music; in the other he 
held a throat-spray. He said, while 
still some paces away, “I’d like to get 
the vocals over early, Art. I gotta bit 
of ” He stopped and tapped his 
larynx two or three times, twisting his 
pale features to suggest suffering. 

The trombone-player snickered softly 
down a chromatic scale. Art was con- 
scious that all eyes were upon him. 
“Oh,” he said. Lennie, looking at the 
ceiling, hummed a few lazy bars of 
“T’ve Something to Tell You, Chérie.” 

“Pipe down,” said Art, baring his 
teeth. “No, not you, Chalky. Er— 
well, that’s okay about the vocals. 
You'll be all right to-night ?”’ 

“Can’t say,” said Chalky. -He 
squirted the bulb of the spray a few 
times, testing, then sat on the edge of 
the bandstand and threw his head back. 

“There’s just one thing,” said Art, 
rising on his heels. “We’re gonna have 
a—we’re gonna have a ¢ 

“Yeah?” Chalky was directing the 
fine spray into his open mouth. It was 
not an ideal moment for the revelation, 
but Art was gazing stonily at the hook 
of the saxophone-sling round Bert’s 
neck. 

“Gonna have a canary,” he said. 
He walked away on it, like a comedian 
boosting a weak joke, though his 
reason may have been something quite 
different. 

The first voice to be raised was 
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Bert’s. “Mind my reed! Look at my 
perishin’ octave-key! Ge-et off of my 
alto, you clumsy ——!” He took 
Chalky, who had fallen over back- 
wards on receipt of the bombshell, by 
the shoulders and tried to hurl him into 
the ballroom. Chalky, the nozzle of 
the throat-spray clenched between his 
teeth and the bulb bobbing excitedly, 
thrashed about him with his concertina 
of music like a billposter in a high wind, 
making noises which would have deeply 
shocked his many admirers. Lennie 
Gegan and the trumpet-player rescued 
him from the enraged Bert and 
restored him to a sitting position, 
while Art, coming back at a run, cried 
agitatedly, “Chalky, are you all right ? 
Are you all right, Chalky ?” and made 
small quick movements with his hands 
suggesting a willingness to brush the 
dust from the wine-coloured coat if its 
owner would permit such familiarity. 

Chalky Daskins took the throat- 
spray out of his mouth and laid it 
carefully on the platform beside him. 
At first he said nothing. He dusted his 
sleeves, arranged his yellow tie and 
slowly combed his hair, fixing Art with 
a smouldering glance throughout. 
Then he said through his teeth: 

“Skunk!” 

“Steady, steady,” said the trumpet- 
player. 

“Look at my octave-key, bent into 
twelve positions!” said the saxophone- 
player. 

Art said vibrantly, “It’s not me, 
Chalky. It’s the management. You'll 
still be the star vocal, honest!” 

“It’s right, Chalky,” said the drum- 
mer, a sober, middle-aged man with a 
sunburst tie. “It’s the management.” 

“Tell you what,” said Art, following 
up swiftly. “Just see the kid, eh? I 
got her in the bandroom.” Chalky 
said nothing. “She’s a stark, crazy, 
yelpin’ mad fan of yours, Chalky, 
straight. Just see the kid, eh?” 

The crooner began to move his head 
very, very slightly from side to side. 
Lennie nudged the guitar-player, who 
struck a single blue chord and shrugged. 

“Oh, Miss La Torre!” called Art. 
The bandroom door opened and the 
girl came out. He went to meet her. 
“Miss La Torre,” he said, “I want you 
to meet Mr. Daskins.” 

Chalky smoothed his hair and gave 
her an almost imperceptible nod. He 
did not rise. The girl said in a flat, 
breathy, Cockney voice, ‘“Oh-h-h-h, 
Mr. Daskins. Why, I got every, every 
disc you ever made!” She fluttered 
eyelashes that were a computable 
number of separate, glinting spikes. 
“But I never thought I’d ... I never 
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‘It’s only to compensate you for broken time, old man.” 


thought ... Inever...” The lashes 
suddenly fluttered very quickly indeed. 

Chalky caught her. He could hardly 
do otherwise with a girl who fainted 
directly into his lap. He looked up 
and met Art’s unsurprised glance. 

“Well, whadya know,” he said. 
“Can she sing?” 

“She’s a great little singer!” cried 
Art. 

“Okay, then,” said Chalky. “Okay.” 

Lennie Gegan, engrossed in the 
mechanism of his clarinet, said, “Great 
little actress, too.” 

“Pipe down,” said Art Battler, his 
glance diamond-sharp. “Pipe down, 
some of you lugs!” .B.B 


° ° 


Guest Conductors, Please 
Note. 


N Yorks and the neighbouring places 
They don’t talk of tenors and 
basses; 
For some unknown reason the asses 
Refer to the latter as basses ; 
And this, they declare, 
May symphony to you, 
But it doesn’t symphony oop there. 


Talking of Trouble 


- IVE us the spanner, Fred. 
‘We got trouble up ere. 
Shockin’ pipes they got in 

these old places. That’s what done 

it, I reckon. You daren’t ’ardly touch 
em. an’ that’s a fact. After you with 
that wrench. Now then, got it! Woa! 

Somethin’s comin’ away there, looks 

like it. You know what, Fred, I 

wouldn’t give this lot standin’ room in 

my place. I ’aven’t ’alf got some sweet 
bits of lead piping I wouldn’t part with 
for somethin’. What you got there? 

Plaster? If that’s all that’s comin’ 

down we’re goin’ to be lucky. Just 

you look at this bend ’ere. I wouldn’t 

like to answer for that, not myself I 

wouldn’t. Spanner again, Fred. Won’t 

stand up to nothin’, that won’t. And 
the ’ammer. It’s what I say, you get 

a fit-up job like this ’ere with a set of 

pipes like them there an’ you know 


what you’re goin’ to get? You’re 
goin’ to get trouble. You can’t play 
about with pipes like these. Wrench 


again, Fred. Not when you got 
pressure off the main what it is. Now 
then, push that down ’ere — ’arder. 
Give it a knock then. And again. 
Main pressure, that’s what’ll do it I 
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reckon. Won’t stand up to it. this lot 
won’t, not droppin’ to pieces like they 
are. Let’s ’ave another go with that 
wrench. My word, you ’aven’t ’alf 
got a sag there, Fred. Looks like 
trouble to me. An’ that ceiling’s got 
a narsty bulge. Well, what I say, if 
it’s got to come down it’ll come down 
and no one can’t stop it, least of all 
you, Fred. Let’s turn ’er on at the 
main now and see ‘ow she comes. 
That’s it. Nicely. Woa, Fred! Stop! 
Turn off, can’t you? Where are you, 
Fred? Well, get up and come up ’ere 
quick. Yes, I know you got ’alf the 
ceiling on top of you. But we got a 
burst in the main ’ere and we’re not 
’alf goin’ to be drownded if yéu don’t 
act smart. Coo, what a swamp, eh? 
We got trouble now all right. You 
know what, Fred, strikes me this out- 
fit’s ’ad some proper rough ’andlin’ at 
some time or another.” 

“That’s what done it,” said Fred. 
° ° 


Pistol-Packing Grandma 


“Woman, 80, Hotps Up Surpyarp.” 
Heading in “Daily Telegraph.” 
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“ Now I want you to make that prescription up just exactly as you would for yourself.” 


Resting 


“ A WHAT?” said the man behind 
the counter suspiciously. 
“An actor,” I said with 
modesty. 

“Oh!” he said ruminatively, and 
scratched at his chin. ‘‘ Actor, h’m?” 

“Yes,” I insisted, determined he 
should not talk me out of it. 

He tapped his fingers on the counter, 
looked a little thoughtful. “An actor.” 

“Yes.” So far the dialogue was easy. 
Perhaps a touch of repetition about it, 
but easy. I waited for my cue. 

He said, “This isn’t a theatre, you 
know.” 

I glanced round. “No,” I agreed 
politely. “It isn’t, is it?” 

He looked as though he had not 
expected me to agree, as though I had 
taken a liberty in doing so. “Well?” 
he inquired hopefully. 

“T am resting,” I said. 

“Here?” he asked in surprise. 

“T am supposed to,” I said gently. 

He looked at me as though wonder- 
ing whether to give me a chair. Then 
he pulled himself together. “The 


purpose of a Labour Exchange . . .” he 
began with dignity. 

“T know,” I said. “I am intelligent. 
I read. I understand.” 

“Oh!” he said, abashed. He cleared 
his throat and looked about, possibly 
for help. 

I tried to make his life less com- 
plicated. “According to the new 
National Insurance Act,” I pointed 
out, “I may, between engagements, 
rest here.” 

I watched his mind clarifying it, 
seeking a formula. “ You want work ?” 
he finally suggested hesitantly. 

“In a manner of speaking, yes,” I 
conceded. 

His brow cleared. He became the 
man of action, reached for a file. 
“What are you?” 

“An actor,” I said patiently, hoping 
we were not beginning the routine 
again. 

“T mean, what can you do?” 

“ Act.” 

He stopped searching the file. “‘ You 
can’t act here.” 

“T am not,” I said. “I am resting.” 
The dialogue was beginning to sparkle 
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with a quite inconsequential charm. 
A sort of off-Coward. 

He picked out a file, inspected it 
doubtfully. “You don’t mean an 
artificial limb-maker, do you?” 

“No,” I said, pretty sure I didn’t. 

“Or an acetylene-welder ?” 

“No, not that either.” 

He paused. “We don’t cater for 
actors,” he said, as though he had 
suddenly realized what I had been 
explaining so long. 

“You must,” I said. ‘The law of 
the land demands it.” 

He looked baffled. “I'll see the 
manager,” he said, and disappeared as 
quickly as he could. 

It was about half an hour before he 
came back. He wore a slightly strained 
look, but stopped before me with a 
kind of relief. 

“Actor?” he said. 

I nodded. 

“Resting ?” 

I admitted it. 

He wrote quickly on the card before 
him. ‘Casual Amusement Dealer,” he 
said hurriedly. ‘Nothing for you 
to-day. Come in to-morrow morning.” 
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ANY indignant people have 
been saying sensible things 
recently about the queer con- 

tradictious laws which govern the 
behaviour of the British on Sundays— 
things which this column has said so 
often that it is not going to say them 
again. But one veteran scribe (a 
Socialist) writes: “Is it too much to 
ask Parliament to straighten out a law 
now liable to any interpretation by 
chief constables, who, in some towns, 
are wise, but in others are very 
foolish ?’’; and there are some things 
to be said about that. 

First, this is one of the many 
subjects at the sight of which, very 
naturally, all Governments, however 
strong, snort, sweat, and shy away, as 
horses do when they see the Devil at 
the cross-roads. If we still had Private 
Members’ Time, a group of Members 
of all parties would, without doubt, 
produce a Bill to amend the Lord’s 
Day Observance Act. They might 
have the secret sympathy (and even 
the stealthy connivance) of the Govern- 
ment. But Private Members’ Time 
has been killed by the Government and 
its supporters, and the scribe must talk 
to his friends about that. 

Secondly, there is one rather import- 
ant Member of the present Govern- 
ment who did, in time of war, have 
a brave snatch at this particular nettle, 
and was so sharply stung that, in time 
of peace, he is not likely to handle it 
again. The national memory is so 
short that this column must remind 
the nation of a debate which took: place 
in the House of Commons on April Ist, 
1941. Mr. Herbert Morrison was Home 
Secretary and Minister for Home 
Security; and the Government, by 
Order in Council, had made an Order, 
under the Emergency Powers Defence 
Acts, 1939 and 1940, providing for 
Sunday opening of theatres and music- 
halls under certain conditions and in 
certain places. The purpose was to 
support, increase, bolster up (or what- 
ever one does to “morale’’) the 
“morale” not only of servicemen but 
industrial workers who, through war 
conditions, could not get their weekly 
entertainment in the usual way. The 
“competent industrial authority” 
(whatever that was) had to make the 
first move, and the local authority had 
to approve. The latest news from the 
acting profession (which weighed much 
in this column’s mind) was that Equity, 
by a majority, had agreed. 

All seemed well. But the Member 
for Gateshead, Mr. Magnay, put down 
a motion “praying that the Order in 


The Cosmic Mess 


Council dated 28th February, 1941, 
etc. . . . be annulled”. 

It was a lively debate. Here is an 
extract from the opening of Mr. 
Magnay’s speech : 

“The last ten years or so will be known in 
history as the age of debunking. All things 
that are sweet and reasonable and Christian 
have been more and more jeered at and 
flouted during the last decade or so. We 
know that art and literature have been 
befouled: we have only to see some statues 
in public places, which are supposed to be 
things of beauty and ought to be a joy for 
ever, to know how art has been debased, to 
all men and women of real sense and feeling. 
We know that in literature every man is a 
cad and every woman a vamp, incipient 
or not. 

Viscountess Astor (Plymouth, Sutton): 
Thank you. 

Mr. Magnay: The noble lady, as usual, I 
am sorry to say, ejaculates before she has 
heard anything of what transpired.” 


He continued, after some animated 
references to jazz and crooners: 


“Things are coming to a dreadful pass for 
anyone who has eyes to see, who has 
spiritual vision, and who can do the most 
difficult of all things, read the signs of the 
times. In regard to cinemas and. theatres, 
London has usually led the way in this 
declension, as you might expect. [An Hon. 
Member: ‘Why?’] I will tell you why. 
It is a cosmopolitan city: it has no com- 
munal life for a check. I could tell you in five 
minutes the name of everyone who matters 
in Newcastle or Glasgow or Edinburgh, but 
in London they are as numerous as the 
lamp-posts. London is the playground of the 
idle rich. [An Hon. Member: ‘It has stood 
up to Hitler’.]” 


Mr. Magnay, after another seven 
columns of Hansard, concluded thus: 
“T take the most serious view of this 
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‘* This hurts me more than it does you.” 
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situation. To me it is a watershed. I have 
stood at the head of the rivers Tyne and 
Wear. If the wind went west it was the 
Tyne, and if it went east it was the Wear. 
It all depended on how the wind blew. If it 
blew from the east the river went west, and 
for us, if the wind blows from the east we all 
go west. I pray—and I am not the only one, 
because there are millions who are thinking 
and praying for us—that the wind may blow 
from out the fields of God upon the soul of 
this House.”* 

This column does not propose to 
argue with Mr. Magnay, no doubt a 
sincere as well as a lively speaker. 
Certainly, it will not go into the queer 
ways of winds and rivers in the north. 
It wishes merely to remind the nation 
that Mr. Magnay and his supporters 
won. There were other sincere and 
lively speeches on both sides (among 
which, the uncountable readers will 
be amazed to learn, this column’s 
was perhaps the best). Mr. Morrison 
wound up very reasonably, but on a 
division the motion to annul the Order 
in Council was carried—by 144 votes 
to 136. 

So let no scribe and no indignant 
victim of the “common informer” be 
surprised if Parliament does not 
immediately amend the Lord’s Day 
Observance Act. There are very many 
Magnays, right or wrong, in the land. 
One of the scribes makes the old sug- 
gestion that persons interested should 
compel Parliament to do something by 
getting the whole of the Act enforced, 
proceeding as “common informers”. 
This, perhaps, is the most hopeful 
method, though it might cause chaos in 
the land. Long ago, in a small way, 
this column did start. It collected 
evidence, for’ two or -three weeks, 
against the arch-fiends who print 
Monday morning’s Times on Sunday. 
But something happened; or perhaps 
it could not be bothered to go on. 
These clever schemes take a lot of 
time and treasure, and do not always 
come off. After all, in 1934, when this 
column laid an information against 
the Kitchen Committee of the House 
of Commons for selling drinks without 
a licence, it fondly thought that in the 
end the laws governing the ¢ommon 
people would be amended and relaxed. 
But those laws are still precisely the 
same as they were then; and the only 
result was that the privileges of Parlia- 
ment in this area of life, which had 
been dubious, were clearly confirmed 
and proclaimed by the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Avory. “Jolly 
good show!” Certainly. But dis- 
couraging. A.?.&. 





* Hansard, April 1st, 1941, cols. 913-922 








th Mr. ALEC 
GUINNESS’s _ produc- 
tion of Twelfth Night, at 
the New, the Old Vic 
begins the autumn season 
less confidently than usual. The 
average age of the cast is refreshingly 
young, but a good deal of the acting, 
especially on the distaff side, is un- 
inspired, and over Shakespeare’s fun- 
niest comedy a shadow seems to lie, of 
restraint and melancholy. The main 
reason for this depression is a Feste 
by Mr. Rosert Eppison which so fills 
the heart with sadness that it throws 
the play out of balance. 
A stronger cast might have 
absorbed it without harm, 
but strength would have 
been necessary indeed, for 
Mr. Eppison’s perform- 
ance, though misplaced 
here, is exceedingly good. 
His Feste is a haunting 
figure, a poet consumed by 
the tragedy of- mankind, 
his eyes burning with the 
knowledge that transcends 
madness—something _ be- 
tween a Shelley and a seer 
discovered starving in some 
Welsh cave. Not above 
revelling with the midnight 
boys, nor teasing the en- 
clinked Malvolio, but, as a 
clown, sobering. 

Only one performance 
stands up to this, and that 
is Sir CepRic HARDWICKE’S 
Str Toby, a grand piece of 
fooling on the top level. 
He does wonderfully little, 
or so it seems at first, 
except stand there twitch- 
ing a bit of-a stick and 
tenderly nursing a_ ser- 
geant-major’s moustache; 
until, looking closer, one 
begins to realize what cun- 
ning is going into the 
timing and arrangement of 
his business. The refereeing 
of the duel between Viola 
and Sir Andrew is a riot. It is the real 
basic stuff of English comedy, from 
Tarlton through Robey, and that great 
line of English common sense: “ Dost 
thou think, because thou art virtuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale ?” 
he barks out to perfection. But al- 
though it is so funny, this is a quiet 
Sir Toby that doesn’t altogether 
redress the balance. 

Miss JANE Baxter plays Viola with 
the bright charm of a good principal 
boy in pantomime. She speaks very 
clearly—they all do that—but not 
much feeling for the poetry is there. 
Miss Farra Brook as Olivia is also 
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Twelfth Night (NEw)—Variety (LonDON CasINo) 


inwardly lacking, though outwardly 
admirable; and Miss PAULINE JAME- 
son’s Maria, gay enough to begin with, 
seemed later to suffer from a genuine 
awe at what was happening to Mal- 
volio. Even the taking down of this 


supreme owl was somehow subdued, 
Mr. Mark Dienam playing him so that 
he was never either fully inflated or 
completely punctured. 


Mr. PETER 











[Twelfth Night 


ANOTHER FIGHT FIASCO 


CopLey’s version of Sir Andrew I 
liked, an anemic hobbledehoy out of 
a nursery rhyme; and Mr. Harry 
ANDREWS’ grave Orsino and Mr. 
DonaLp SINDEN’s Sebastian—for once 
a credible brother to Viola—were also 
good. 

All this took place in and around 
two Martello bathing-huts designed by 
Mr. MicHarEL WarrRE. These revolved 
and turned inside out and occasionally 
went through a form of marriage, the 
lesser sort of Illyrians being kept as 
busy coaxing and latching as if it had 
been a circus. Something was wanting. 
Perhaps a Calliope. * 
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At the London Casino 
Mr. RatpH SLATER, who 
claims to be the world’s 
fastest hypnotist, was hav- 
ing an off evening. There 
is nothing sinister about him, nor 
Oriental, nor dominating. You might 
guess him to be a successful doctor from 
New York; very courteous, very 
pleasantly dressed, and only in a quiet 
way very sure of himself. On his 
invitation to the audience to step 
up, between twenty and _ thirty 
guinea-pigs trundled their subconscious 
offerings on to the stage; and pretty 
quickly, after being ex- 
horted through a mike, 
they sank into varying 
degrees of coma. One girl 
looked as if she had been 
asleep for a month, others 
were not more than dozing 
fitfully. Mr. StaTer then 
selected three super-guinea- 
pigs, a girl, a man and a 
nice burly lad of obviously 
London-made _ mentality. 
Having sent them to sleep, 
he put them through their 
paces. Certainly the man 
foune it impossible to 
remove his hand from his 
head until told he could do 
so. And certainly the boy, 
given a bandaged broom- 
stick to embrace, seemed 
to be savouring bliss when 
informed it was Dorothy 
Lamour. From the expres- 
sion on their faces I some- 
times wondered if they 
were quite so far gone as 
Mr. SLATER appeared to 
imagine, but it was not 
until the final phase of the 
proceedings that they 
openly rebelled. Warned 
under hypnosis of horrors 
which would overtake them 
on waking, such as incan- 
descent shoes and cigar- 
ettes tasting of rubber, in 
fact they came to brightly 
and suffered none of these calamities. 
There isn’t the slightest doubt of Mr. 
SLATER’s honesty, nor, from what one 
has heard, of his ability. He had picked 
three too rugged individuals and, as he 
frankly admitted, a little co-operation 
was essential. What interested me was 
the possibility of delayed action in post- 
hypnosis. That is to say, if you know 
the ropes you can tell an enemy to go 
and boil his head in a coffee-pot, and 
he may not do it for several weeks! 
What could conceivably be more enter- 
taining? And supposing one were to 
take the Inland Revenue out to lunch, 
and... ERIc. 
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Far-Fetched 


UMMY! Mummy, you know 
the conker house, the one where 
the conker tree comes over the 

road by the fence, well, Mummy, what 
does it mean, far-fetched? Well, I mean 
far-fetched—far-fetched, what does it 
mean? Mummy, may I please have 
one of these apple slices—well, just 
this one? 

No, not that house, that isn’t 
conkers, it’s acorns. That house where 
the road goes round the corner—did 
you know, Mummy, they’re gone? 
Well, the people in the house. It’s all 
different—green paint and everything, 
and a ladder in the garden, just lying 
about on the ground—no one could 
possibly have been wanting it, and 
you can’t ever reach any conkers and 
there didn’t seem to be any sticks to 
throw except only one stick and it 
might have gone over the fence if 
I’d just thrown it, from the ground I 
mean. 

Well, I only borrowed it, I only 
borrowed it for about two half 
minutes, only it took a bit of time 
pulling it out. And I was just stand- 
ing nearly at the top going to throw my 
stick when the new lady came out into 
the garden and said “Look here, how 
many more?” 

Well, how can you tell what people 
mean, saying how many more when 
there haven’t been any of anything, 
Mummy? How can you? I was just 
standing nearly up in a tree, that’s all. 
She said ‘Come down, bring back the 
ladder,” and she had a whole lot of 
sticks lying about on the grass and she 
said “Are you responsible for these ?”’ 
That’s what she said—responsible for 
these. 

Well, I hadn’t thrown any sticks at 
all, not since yesterday, not since 
yesterday morning. And she said 
“You collect the sticks and I’ll find 
some conkers.” Mummy, there were 
thousands of conkers inside the garden 
—well, hundreds and hundreds; and 
she put them in a nice little basket that 
hadn’t got a handle that she didn’t 
want any more. Mummy, it will be 
very useful, if ever we have a teeny 
kitten teenier than any one you ever 
saw, to sleep in I mean. We had to go 
inside to find it, and Mummy, what 
do you think they had on the wall? 
Well, what do you think? It’s some- 
thing you never would think, it’s some- 
thing nobody has on their walls. 
Something instead of that sort of 
glass thing Grannie has with cups and 
things. Mummy, it was daggers. All 
inside a glass case, Mummy—lovely 


daggers. Mummy, may I just have 
this one apple slice that’s just going 
to fall on to the floor if I don’t 
have it? 

Mummy, she had an orange, and she 
gave me a sugar lump to go in it, and 
I was just taking the sugar lump when 
all the others upset on the floor, and 
Mummy, do you know what I was 
thinking all the time I was under the 
table looking for them? Do you? I 
was thinking—I was thinking, suppose 
an enemy came in, very softly, and sup- 
pose the enemy jumped on top of me 
and tried to strangle me, and suppose 
I jumped up very quickly so that he 
fell over backwards but was just 
getting up again—Mummy, what I was 
wondering was, if he did, should I get 
into trouble if I smashed the glass case 
and took one of those grand daggers— 


























just to defend myself, I mean. Do you 
think I should, Mummy, do you? 
Well, I only wondered. And just 
when I was wondering I came to the 
coal-scuttle, and just when I was 
picking up the coal in case a sugar 
lump had fallen under it, the lady said 
“Oh, come, don’t let us be far-fetched.” 
Mummy, what did she mean? It’s a 
funny sort of word, isn’t it? What 
does it mean, Mummy, far-fetched ? 


° ° 
Aster 
‘LT they do ever publish my Works in 
a book,” 


Reflected a poetaster, 
“The only review at which I shall look 
Will be by a criticaster.” 





“That’s all—you can stop smiling now.” 
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Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Mr. Churchill’s Memoirs 


THE first volume of Mr. Winston 8S. CHURCHILL’s 
momentous history, The Second World War (CassELL, 25/-), 
ends with the German irruption into Holland and 
Belgium and the writer’s summons to become Prime 
Minister. It carries the sub-title, “The Gathering Storm,” 
and its earlier chapters tell a woeful tale of perils growing 
daily more brazen and of opportunities flung away. No 
more than a stern word was needed to stop German aggres- 
sion, Mr. CHURCHILL avers, in 1934, a united front would 
have brought it to an innocuous end in 1937, while even at 
the time of the Munich crisis the German generals were 
prepared to arrest mad Hitler should his latest bluff mis- 
carry. Ina world where the victors of 1918 were too weary 
and too gently disposed to face unpleasant realities the 
bluff was never challenged. Here the scathing criticisms 
and heart-breaking warnings of the statesman agonizing 
in the wilderness through the long years of wasting hope 
are once again on record to form an apologia for his own 
conduct as complete as his scarification of his opponents 
is severe. The uttermost depths were reached in the 
disdainful mishandling of Russian overtures and the 
fatuous brushing aside of President Roosevelt’s tentative 
offer of mediation. Meantime weakness at home was evenly 
matched with rapacity abroad until, with the filched 
Rhineland refortified and Czechoslovakia gone the same 
way as Austria, the final treachery was consummated in 
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the bludgeoning of Poland and argument was at an end. 
Thereupon the writer joined Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
Government without demur and went at once to the 
Admiralty, while the message was flashed round the Fleet 
—‘Winston is back.” To him it was not a mere return. 
It was a reincarnation. If the first half of this history is 
heavy with foreboding the later chapters show the writer 
in lively action—inspiring, inventing, flooding his colleagues 
with pertinent memoranda. Never since Julius Cesar wrote 
of the Gallic Wars can such command and such narrative 
have been concentrated in the hands of one person. Frankly 
astray in his estimate of the impact of the air arm at sea 
and, perhaps, as to the value of the tank in attack, he is 
never for one instant deceived by the eight months’ queasy 
silence of the Twilight War into thinking that the storm 
will blow over. That pregnant gloom was lightened by the 
brilliance of the action off Monte Video and spot-lighted at 
the very end by the capture of the Alimark, but it meant 
the decline in morale of a grand French army rusting in 
idleness and the piling up of innumerable weapons by the 
toiling enemy, and here he was not misled. There came 
the sudden violation of Norway and the brisk heroic naval 
actions about Narvik and then, almost at the very hour 
when Mr. CHURCHILL in a censure debate in the House of 
Commons was vainly intervening to shield his chief, the 
Hitler typhoon broke in fury against the civilization of the 
west. For this country the crisis could have but one ending. 
The man who nearly alone had pointed to the cloud, who 
alone, it seemed, remembered how victory had been worked 
for once before, was the inevitable choice of a nation 
clamant to be led waist-deep into the flood. The volume 
ends in a crash of continents and policies, the writer 
exchanging a jest with His Majesty King George as he 
accepts supreme office, then going home for peaceful sleep 
and a new day when he will face world chaos with mind at 
peace and purpose sure. The man and his destiny had met. 
Cc. Cc. P. 


Chatterton 


Mr. JonN Cranstoun Nevitt has followed up his 
excellent biography of Harriet Martineau with a clear and 
interesting account of Thomas Chatterton (FREDERICK 
Mutter, 10/6). “It is wonderful how the whelp has 
written such things,” Dr. Johnson said of Chatterton’s 
imitations of medizval poetry which, though their intrinsic 
merit has been overrated, were most astonishing productions 
for a boy in his middle teens. Some amateur antiquarians 
in Bristol accepted these poems as genuine, but their 
patronage did not take a financial form, so Chatterton, 
who was consumed with a desire for immediate fame and 
wealth, wrote to Horace Walpole. Youthful prodigies, 
as the parallel case of Rimbaud shows, inflict at least as 
much pain on their affluent patrons as their affluent patrons 
inflict mortification on them. Horace Walpole, Mr. NEVILL 
suggests, pictured Chatterton as a wealthy antiquarian 
dilettante like himself, and callously terminated the 
correspondence as soon as he realized Chatterton’s poverty 
and extreme youth. On Walpole’s behalf it may be urged 
that he was also beginning to realize he was dealing with 
a forger, of however exalted a kind, and that his apprehen- 
sions were justified by Chatterton’s subsequent abuse of 
him. Probably no one could have satisfied Chatterton. 
He came up to London expecting every kind of triumph, 
wrote satires for the patriotic party founded by Wilkes, 
and enjoyed a few small successes. Then came a series of 
rebufts, the London he had dreamed of in Bristol dissolved, 
and, exhausted by work and hunger, he put an end to his 
life. H. K. 
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Builder and Decorator 


It is difficult to imagine a more first-rate account of a 
third-rate artist than The Work of William Kent (CouNTRY 
Lirz, 42/-). This versatile Yorkshireman flourished between 
Wren and Adam as painter, sculptor, architect, landscape- 
gardener, furniture-designer and_ illustrator. Wealthy 
patrons sent him to Rome to copy Guido Renis and procure 
“bustos” for their libraries and treacle for their store- 
rooms. On his return he and Lord Burlington (“living 
and loving together,” as Kent puts it in one of his ingenuous 
letters) set to work to give that “classical” turn to English 
country-houses, and ‘‘romantic” turn to their grounds, of 
which you have the astonishing record in Mr. Christopher 
Hussey’s delightful preface, Miss MARGARET JOURDAIN’S 
accomplished text and a wealth of only too revealing plans 
and photographs. The skipper wisely throws her Jonah 
overboard as an all-round asset to English esthetics, save, 
oddly enough, as a landscape-gardener. Rousham, whose 
Kent lay-out is still extant, displays the unprofitable 
perspectives of its school, diversified by portici, water- 
works and a Cotswold mill transformed by pinnacles, arches 
and an ogival window into a “temple.” Its author was 
happier in London where he was in part responsible for the 
Horse Guards. Holkham is a Horse Guards’ variant, 
embellished by our first decorator. Perhaps his most 
characteristic effort is a reproduction of the Arch of 
Severus designed ‘‘to make a sort of buffet” at Raynham. 

H. P. E. 





Circus Mammoth 


Six hundred and seventy-eight large, nicely printed 
pages for twelve-and-sixpence is a piece of book production 
which puts to shame many far slimmer volumes at the same 
price. Gus the Great (Sampson Low) is wonderful value and 
very readable, but its hero isn’t really interesting enough, 
for all the noise he kicks up in journalism and the circus 
world, to justify such detailed treatment. It is one of those 
picaresque novels with a crowded background and plenty 
of time to stop and make the reader friends with all kinds 
of people by the way. Gus began his uproarious career as 
a showman in the mushroom America of the nineties, and 
he would have got along famously with those eminent New 
Yorkers of the period, Howe and Hummel. Fundamentally 
he was more honest, but his egotism was like a steam-roller 
and anything that got in its way had to lose. He was a 
rich and racy character, endearing in his generosity, his 
immense sense of fun and his boundless delight in being 
alive, but he was without much depth and after his cold 
double-crossing of the one man to whom he owed every- 
thing he ceases to hold us. This incident is a let-down 
apparently miscalculated by the author, Mr. THomas W. 
Duncan, who seems to expect us to go on liking Gus and to 
feel sorrow for him in the fall which very properly overtook 
him. In spite of that, if you want a swingeing novel about 
life in the fairly raw, written with much sympathy and 
gusto, and don’t mind looseness of shape, then here it is. 

E. 0. D. K. 





Lord Alfred Douglas 


Lord Alfred Douglas is an intractable subject for a 
biographer. He came of an old and illustrious Scottish 
family, he was remarkably good-looking in his youth, he 
was a poet, he made a romantic marriage which ended in 
tragedy, he was involved in the most sensational criminal 
case in literary history, he went to prison for libelling Mr. 
Winston Churchill—here, one might suppose, is material 
for an extremely interesting book. Unfortunately, Lord 
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Alfred Douglas was not interesting in himself, and good 

biographies are made out of rich personalities, not out of 
exciting episodes. Mr. WiLLIAM FREEMAN has clearly put: 
a great deal of work into The Life of Lord Alfred Douglas : 

Spoilt Child of Genius (HERBERT JOSEPH, 18/-), but he has 

found little in his subject to arouse his sympathy, and is of 

too amiable a temper to have allowed himself to be goaded 

into a hostility which might have quickened the reader’s 

flagging attention. There are two or three pages towards 

the close where his somewhat fretful tone becomes 

denunciatory. Douglas’s “Oscar Wilde and Myself” he 

characterizes as nauseating, and his autobiography as the 

worst he has ever read. But these explosions are balanced 

by his appreciation of Douglas’s sonnets. It is a pity that 

he has not been permitted to quote any of them. One, at 

least, “To a Dead Poet,” is very moving and beautiful, and 

would have come with a most refreshing effect after the 

seventy pages Mr. FREEMAN has allotted to Douglas as a 

litigant. H. K. 


Reading in Bed 


The Guest-Room Book (SHEED AND Warp, 10/6) climbs, 
like Wordsworth’s dissolution, from low to high; and sinks 
from high to low, if not ‘‘along a scale of awful notes,” at 
least to a jolly basso-profondo of limericks and drinking 
songs. It is meant to do deputy, if required, for that last- 
minute assemblage of bedside literature which the solicitous 
hostess hands out with the fresh flowers and the clean 
towels. Its contents have been largely provided by one- 
time guests of Mr. F. J. SHeEp’s, whose united presence 
under his roof would undoubtedly have produced the 
fascinating symposium whose image this book reflects. 
Every such collection must contain a detective story; and 
Mr. Eric Shepherd’s impish “ Murder in a Nunnery ” is given 
in full. There are some out-of-the-way verse, prose and 
illustrations of Chesterton’s: ‘‘The Jazz,” ‘‘Letter to a 
Fiancée,” and an eloquent series of fiends with which a 
seventeen-year-old G. K.C. illustrated a sixteen-year-old 
E. C. Bentley’s “Half-Hours in Hades.” These are the 
high lights of a far from sedative collection, which ranges 
from C. 8. to D. B. Wyndham Lewis and from James 
Stephens to Frank O’Connor. “And now, my dear 
fellow,” says your host, giving a last look round, “‘if there 
is anything else you want, just want it.” H. P. E. 


Two books of particular interest to Punch readers have 
recently been published: You and Me (METHUEN, 6/-), a 
selection of the best ‘‘FouGassE” drawings of the post-war 
era, and Britain Inside-Out (SipG@wicK AND JACKSON, 7/6), 
in which Mr. BERNARD HoLLowoop (Hop) has collected the 
articles and drawings recently published in Punch under the 
title ‘An Innocent in Britain.” 
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The List 


to know,” said old Ted Shunting- 

pole, the stationmaster at Buffer- 
ton Priors, as he finished handing over 
his job to me before he went off on his 
holidays. 

“Key of the office?” I asked. 

He explained the ritual. As he was 
the first to go home at night, he hung 
the key of his office on a nail next to 
the dog tickets in the booking-office. 
The booking clerk left the key to his 
door behind a gaudy calendar in 
Porter Trolley’s boudoir on the Up 
Platform. In due course Trolley took 
his key up to the signal-box and put it 
on top of the track circuit indicator for 
the Down Advanced Starting Signal. 
To round off the day, Signalman 
Ernest Pegger dropped the key to his 
box in the third fire-bucket from the 
left, which, by local by-law, was kept 
empty for the purpose. 

“So don’t go home on Thursday and 
then find you’ve left your coupon in 
the office,” concluded Shuntingpole 
with feeling. “By the way,” he added, 
“there’s the List of Dads.” 

“List of Dads?” I asked. 

“Kids,” he said, “spotters, coppists, 
call them what you like. They infest 
this place like cockroaches in a buffet. 
We've given up trying to catch them 
now; we take up with their dads 
direct.” 

He produced a long list set out in 
three columns: “ Description,” “Name 
of Boy” and “Address of Dad.” 

“Why has ‘Red hair, patched pants; 
Jackie Southey; 16 The Avenue,’ got 
an asterisk against his name ?”’ I asked. 


| THINK that is about all you need 








“If you break the chain, bad luck 
will follow.” 





of Dads 


“That asterisk,” said Ted, “means 
you will get no co-operation from Old 
Southey when you call. A capital ‘D’ 
indicates that there is a tough dog at 
the house; ‘C’ means the kid has a 
catapult, and soon. It’s allin the foot- 
notes at the bottom of the list. There’s 
my train. Cheerio!” 

As the first week went by, my opinion 
of the local spotters rose. True, there 
was usually a covey of them perched on 
the footbridge to the detriment of the 
Executive’s paint, but no one could fail 
to admire the uncomplaining stoicism 
with which they accepted the fact that 
only two different engines (pretty 
elderly ones) ever penetrated up our 
branch. Indeed, had not someone on 
Wednesday inadvertently wiped the 
tender of old Dolly with an oily rag 
and thus revealed an extra digit whose 
presence had previously been unsus- 
pected, the entries in their notebooks 
would have been even more sadly 
lacking in variety. It was clear that 
boys who came to Bufferton Priors 
hoping for a notebook full of Titans 
of the Track found the local exhibits 
decidedly sub-standard. 

To make amends for such a samely 
diet of locos, I noticed, unofficially of 
course, that while Trolley and I were 
planting out the flower-bed on the 
Down Platform with a patriotic ‘‘B.R.” 
motif in lobelias, Driver Steamchest 
took a well-fed-looking kid with glasses 
for a ride on the footplate while he 
shunted the coal siding. According to 
the List of Dads, this was the son of 
George Honeyball, Grocer and Con- 
fectioner (Licensed to sell Tobacco). 

As Shuntingpole said, when I told 
him about it, it was a mistake to go 
to the station on Sunday. But then 
from his house you passed the Rose and 
Crown to get to the station, whereas 
from my digs it was the other way 
about. 

“What are you doing up there?” I 
shouted to a kid who was standing on 
a barrow fiddling with the hands of the 
station clock. 

“Tom Trolley does it when the 
train’s gone out early and he sees 
another passenger coming up the road, 
so why shouldn’t I?” he answered 
rudely. I jumped for shelter behind a 
derelict cigarette-machine to avoid 
being knocked down by a field of four 
urchins rolling empty milk-churns 
along the platform. 

“*Fred wins, Ronnie second,” bawled 
the lad on the barrow. “Look-out, 
here’s Mr. Whoosit, the new gaffer!” 

The herd retired to previously 
prepared positions on the footbridge. 
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If they thought I was going to play 
that game and try to dislodge them, 
they were wrong. This was clearly 
a case for the List of Dads, but 
it was Sunday and everything was 
locked. 

To prevent a recurrence, I have had 
a discreet hole punctured in the bottom 
of the third fire-bucket from the left. 
It prevents it being filled with water. 
I suppose the fact that one of the other 
fire-buckets was, as we say on the 
railway, ‘not to hand,” ought to have 
suggested a booby-trap somewhere. 
Severely damaged by wet, I descended 
from the signal-box and approached 
Trolley’s boudoir with caution. 

“Wind-EE!” commented the foot- 
bridge. 

“The stationmaster now standing on 
Platform One is very wet,” intoned 
another voice from above. ‘‘ He doesn’t 
seem to realize,” it added helpfully, 
“that you have to put the key of the 
Porter’s Room in upside down . . . the 
stationmaster now emerging from the 
Porter?s Room is going to unlock the 
booking-office . . .” 

You will have noticed how coy and 
evasive the police are (in the public 
interest, they say) when asked how 
petrol-coupon-forgers do their job; for 
the same reason I refuse to divulge 
what happened in the booking-office. 
I know we were all young once, but 
really ... I didn’t know you could 
still buy the things. 

However, like a competitor in the 
Pentathlon, I finally unlocked my 
office and reached for the List. It had 
gone. In its place was a grubby docu- 
ment in pencil whose first entry read 
“Fat and flabby—shiny trousers—Mr. 
Noseyparker—the new stationmaster.” 
It was headed “List of Duds.” 
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The Human Situation 


A’ noon—before the Fall and Freud— 
Your ancestor (then anthropoid) 
With eyebrows almost off the map 
Began to change from chinip to chap. 
Behold the wholly human show 
About a million years ago: 

To start with, Pithecanthropus 
(Transitional, but why the fuss ?) 

Is credited with having walked: 

They say the fellow may have talked. 
Next, Eoanthropus we saw, 

With human skull but caddish jaw— 
Precursor of the wicked leer 

Worn by the Piltdown pioneer. 


For further facts you need not delve: 
You took your cue at five past twelve. 
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“T had such a nightmare last night—got knocked out at Rugger and my MOTHER rushed 
on the field to help me.” 


Y DEAR, you’ve no idea 
how marvellous it was travel- 


ling on the Continent again. 
Amsterdam is the 
Oy... 

Oh, you went there. John and I did 
Copenhagen. “The Athens of the 
North,” the book called it. 

Yes, I’ve always heard the buildings 
there are simply marvellous. You 
know it is wonderful to be able to, well, 
broaden the mind again. 

I know. Intellectually and spiritu- 
ally one’s been in a sort of prison, 
without foreign travel. 

Well, tell me, darling, what did you 
see in Copenhagen? 

Oh, we went to the Glyptothek 
Museum and Amalienborg, that’s the 
Royal Palace, and the Town Hall, the 
Raadhus, you know, in the big square 
—and, oh, my dear, there’s a wonder- 
ful restaurant on the corner opposite. 
Frascati’s. The first day we went there 
we ordered some kind of roast lamb, 
and there were literally three whole 
weeks’ meat ration for just the two of 
us, on an enormous dish with seven 
different kinds of vegetables round the 


most charming 


Thirty-Five-Pounders 


edge—John counted—mushrooms and 
asparagus and so on, and we’d ordered 
an omelet to follow. I don’t know 
how we faced it. Still, with that 
lovely Danish beer you can do a lot. 
Wivex is another terribly good place 
to eat. Still, tell me, how did you get 
on in Amsterdam ? 

My dear, Peter said he’d have burst 
if we’d stayed another day... 

I mean, what did you do? 

Oh, hundreds of things. A motor- 
boat trip round the canals first of all 
of course. They’re too charming. 
Little low bridges everywhere, and if 
you have to turn under one round a 
corner you can only do it by going 
backwards and forwards and keep on 
sounding your horn in case another 
boat’s coming. There’s a lovely corner 
near the Munt Tower where we 
watched them doing it all through 
lunch from a table in the window of 
the Excelsior Restaurant, bang on the 
water, like Venice. It was there we had 
a real Schnitzel Holstein for the first 
time for years—you know, escalop of 
veal fried in butter with fried eggs on 
top—though as a matter of fact we 
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found that butter was rather short in 
Amsterdam. 

My dear, in Copenhagen it was 
actually rationed ! 

How awful! One might as well not 
travel. Were you in Copenhagen all 
the time, or did you visit any of those 
lovely seaside resort places? 

We nearly went to Klampenborg. 
The Belle Vue Terrace Restaurant 
there is awfully well known. But then 
we heard they’d put the prices up and 
you couldn’t get away with a decent 
lunch under about fifteen kroner a 
head—that’s fifteen bob. 

We paid more than that at the Lido 
in Amsterdam. We had the- most 
perfect lunch there on our way to 
the Royal Museum to see Rembrandt’s 
“Night Watchmen.” 

That’s supposed to be about the 
most famous picture in the world, isn’t 
it? Is it terrific? 

We didn’t go after all. Peter wanted 
to sleep off his lunch and we had an 
early date at “The Five Flies,” where 
an American we’d met was going to 
give us one of “Mother Hendrina’s” 
famous grilled chickens ... Did you 





see any paintings or things in Copen- 
hagen ? 

We went to that big sculpture 
museum, Thorvaldsen. And of course 
we went out to Langelinie to see the 
darling little mermaid statue, but it 
was rather disappointing. 

Why? 

Well, she’s sweet of course, but it 
seems that the famous open-air restaur- 
ant nearby, which John had heard 
about and which was supposed to serve 
marvellous fish dishes, had been burnt 
down by the Germans during the war, 
and we couldn’t lunch there after all. 

How damping, darling! The fish 
place in Amsterdam of course was the 
Restaurant Saur on the Rokin. But 


ACOB MORGAN paused and 
clutched at my arm. 
“T feel a trifle dizzy, man,” he 
said; “‘the heat of the sun is like 
to shrivel me up. Rest I must have 
and where better to resuscitate my 
failing limbs than in the shelter of 
Glynis Parry’s cottage yonder.” 

I knocked at the weather-beaten 
door and Mrs. Parry opened it and 
listened as I explained. 

“Come in you. Come in and wel- 
come. Poor old Jacob that has never 
missed a Sunday chapel. Bring him in 
and put him on the sofa.” 

Jacob lowered himself on to the 
horse-hair, and within a couple of 
minutes Mrs. Parry had her four 





they’d never even heard of kippers! 
Thank God, say I. 

Yes—after English breakfasts. Oh, 
do you know—terribly funny!—we 
went out to breakfast once to Stadil’s 
and the head waiter said he’d give us 
a real English breakfast, and we got 
three eggs and three rashers each! 

He hadn’t been in England lately! 
By the way, did you go to the opera 
in Copenhagen ? 

Oh, yes. It was just opposite our 
hotel, the Cosmopolite, at the corner 
of that big square, Kongens Nytorv. 
Lovely Danish food, but expensive . . . 
Oh, how silly of me, darling! I thought 
you meant the Opera Restaurant. The 
Opera’s the other side of the square. 


° °] 


That Still, Small Voice 


daughters and her two neighbours in 
enthusiastic consultation. 

““A damp cloth around his head,” 
said one. “‘That is the remedy. For 
look you how his face is all fired up.” 

“No, water it is he lacks,” cried 
another. “Bring you a glass and let 
our Megan race to the chemist for 
bicarbonate.” 

“The poor old man should be by 
rights in bed,” advised another. “I 
tell you his looks have not the healthy 
bloom, as I should know, having buried 
two and sat with more than I can tell.” 

“Let us try a little sulphur; his 
blood it is that heats and races too 
fast for his poor old brain. And look 
you there is still some liquorice in the 
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No, we didn’t. It started too early and 
John always liked to take his time over 
dinner ... Heavens, talking of time, 
it’s six o’clock! I must fly. Lovely to 
have met you again and to know you 
and Peter had as grand a time as we 
did. Say what you like, it’s wrong to 
cut people off travel. 

Yes, you get narrow-minded and 
absolutely dead intellectually unless 
you can get about and see foreign 
countries. 

I couldn’t agree more. And I do 
think they ought to allow more than 
thirty-five pounds. It’s not nearly 


enough to do all you want... Well, 
good-bye, darling. 
Good-bye, darling. A. A. 


cupboard that has not been used for 
long enough.” 

And then spoke Dilys Parry in a 
moment of comparative silence; a shy, 
wild young thing but all her wits about 
her. “There is still a little brandy in 
the bottle, mother,” she whispered. 
“Maybe a little drop might help the 
poor old man.” 

But her voice was lost in the dreadful 
babel that broke out with renewed 
vigour and filled the tiny room with 
lilting accents. Jacob Morgan heard 
that whisper, though, and raising a 
gnarled hand he spoke with resonant 
authority. 

“Quiet you,” he commanded. “Quietall 
of you and let young Dilys speak again.” 
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BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 
By Appointment +4 
Motor Mower Manufacturers 
Charles H. Pugh Ltd. 
MOTOR MOWERS 
ate earning much needed 
foodstuffs from abroad. Atco 
Owners at home contribute 
loyally to the “ grow more ” 
campaign. This common 
effort means less new Atco 
machines and more make- 
do, but the effort is worth 
while because the need is 
vital. 
Stones can ruin blades, he 
Shortage of high quality 
steel makes replacement Every now and then one of our customers will tell us that 
difficult. Look before you - 
aaa he regards a visit to the Bank as one of the more pleasant 
experiences of daily life. We appreciate the compliment. It 
has always been our concern to create at the Westminster 
Bank an atmosphere of friendly consideration, in which 
every customer may be able to feel that his affairs are as 
important to the Bank as they are to himself. : . If you 
would like to know more about the service of the West- 
minster, the Manager of any branchwill be glad toassist you. 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
3G 3a 
































Beetle urea and melamine resins 
products of B.I.P. research 

give textile fabrics permanent 
finishes and new values. 
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Fabrics with 
honest faces 





Until recent years the finish on many textiles 
was far from permanent; more often than not it 
all came out in the wash, as the housewife found, ~ 
Pure N aw Cut of to her cost. Today B.I.P. provides the textile trade 
with ‘BEETLE?’ resins for permanent finishes which 
Pre-War quality resist creasing and shrinking, preserve colour, ! 
prevent felting and last as long as the material itself. 
This is but one of the many applications for versatile 
Beetle, used also in paint preparation and paper manu- 
facture, in the form of cements for woodwork ; and of ry 2 
course, in the production of the well-known Beetle gaa Lik 
moulding powders. oh \ eh { 
In one form or another, Beetle can almost certainly be aaa \ \ 
gainfully employed in some phase of your business. 2! 
Our research and development men will be glad to {ag i i 
collaborate with yours on new applications and in ue 4 ye 
solving existing production problems. ‘ i : \ ‘ 














GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD Ly \ 
2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 8/10 a Li 
’ BR <a 
MANUFACTURERS | OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/5 F ' Ls 
\ 
and GUARANTORS Also ready rubbed 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICSLTD. & aS A 
‘ 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 Ay * i 











By Appointment 


Table Salt Manufacturers 
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Fashioned from hundreds of fine 
materials —checks, pinheads, stripes, 
etc.—notice the clever waistband. 
Your local stockist will have a good 
selection 


GOR-RAY 


Registered 


shudé one betterl 


Gor-ray Ltd 107 New Bond St WI 








MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
e - | 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO. LTD., LEEDS 
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* Sanatogen’ 


They had a strength 


that you can have 





HE MEN AND WOMEN Of the ‘Golden 

Age’ hadastrength and vitality 
that nowadays is often gradually 
underminedby thestrainofmodern 
existence. You, too, can have what 
they had—simply by putting 
yourself on a regular course of 
‘Sanatogen’. Forover40years hun- 
dreds of thousands of people have 
been building up their vitality with 
this splendid combination of two 











delicate, 
exclusive 
and irresistible flavour 


M.A. CRAVEN & SON, LTD., FRENCH ALMOND WORKS, YORK 


Poungs Potted 
Shrimps Freah delicacy, not 


tinned and contain- 

be posted direct from sur 
: t S, S| ir rom our 

Se eee yee Fisheries art a od ia Gontie size a 
phorus and protein), which give aid. ers to: ce, auchamp 
you new energy, vitality and zest lace, Brompton Road, London, 8.W.3 
—a true return to the ‘Golden Age’ 
of life. At all chemists, price 


(including tax) 8/3d. 


*“SANATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark 


A ‘GENATOSAN ’ PRODUCT 





























7 FOR VOICE, THROAT & CHEST 


TEASDALE & CO. LTD.. CARLISLE 

















TEK Pure Bristle |_ - 
NOW in GOOD SUPPLY 


There are now good supplies of Tek pure bristle 
toothbrushes in the shops. And Tek Junior, for 


children, is also available. 
bristle or nylon, insist on Tek. 
All chemists stock them. 


TEK 

BRISTLE 2/6 

TEK 

NYLON 1/10 

TEK 
Whether you prefer | jynioR 1/3 





(including 
Purchase Tax) 


freon 


SLOVGM & GARGRAME 








Tek 














BREBEE E the Modern 
TOOTH BRUSH 
CARER WONG ORES “ot ew 
27 Rees SB ~ 















on verre VANE 
WAN E 3 f 
T get an SS 


ULTRA 7.197 ~ 
now onty 19 GNS 


, plus £4.6.5 purchase tax 
a ¥\\) ULTRA RADIO makes it all come true 
ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD., SALES DEPT., 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.I aj 
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Cte moving finger writes and having writ 
Moves on, nor all thy piety nor wit 

Can lure it back to cancel half a line 

Nor all thy tears wash out a word of tt. 


* * * 


. is still the imponderable, though 
ate almost a thousand years have gone 
since Omar Khayyam, the Persian mystic, likened it 
to a moving finger, engraving the ineffaceable. But 
then it is not characteristic of the West to worry 
over abstractions like Fate. We invent and improve. 


Writing provides a good example. The laborious 
way through reed and quill and steel nib has led to 
the modern way of writing that takes all the con- 
centration out of the mere fact of using your pen and 
allows it to be used for the thing written about. 


‘Biro 


RN WAY OF WRITING 

















Precious moments 
Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, 
now sold under the shorter name of CHERRY 
HEERING, has witnessed as well as created many 
precious moments. Today, supplies 
ate limited, but this Danish delight 
will grace your day whenever and 
ie wherever you meet with it. 
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= Cuerry HEERING 


— Z World famous ligueur since 1818 
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of fabrics 


for the ‘feel’ 





fabrics have a lovely soft feel 
and texture due in part to the 
new detergents used in their 


playing a vital part in many 


industrial processes and helping 


to swell British exports. 


thank Shell Chemicals 


Em Shell Chemicals Limited (Distributors). 


Today, even the most modest 


processing. Shell chemicals are 
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CHIVERS JAMS ARE MADE iN SILVER LINED PANS 





CHIVERS & SONS LTD., The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge 
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the best shops now have 
limited supplies of 
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RAINCOATS 


VALSTAR LTD- SALFORD 6-LANCS 
aiso at 314 Regent Street - London - W.t 
ANFACTURERS «OF «6G «GRADE «6(WEATHERWEAR 
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BOURNEMOUTH 


THE WHITE HERMITAGE HOTEL 
PIER GARDENS 


Situated in Premier Position on Sea Front 
and Central for shopping and all amusements. 


Famous for 
GOOD FOOD. SERVICE AND 
COMFORT 
MODERATE TERMS 
IMustrated Brochure and Tariff on application 
SPECIAL REDUCED TERMS FOR 
WINTER RESIDENTS 
Resident Managers: Capt. & Mrs. BR. F. Preston 
Phone : 7363. 








a TTY, 
HOLIDAY /(N 


Glotious DERBYSHIRE 


Luxurious acc dation, splendid cuisine, 
cheerful service. Heated swim- pool. In the 
heart of the Peak District. Ideal for family 
holidays. Terms from Mr. S. HEWLETT. 
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oul a good day’s work 
for Britain 





— that’s when 
beer is best lj 











| DESIGNED TO SUCCEED ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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THE 1 2 LITRE 


JOWETT JAVELIN 


oe ffs new right through 


PRICE £640.0.0 plus £178 .10.7 Purchase Tar. 











Automatic HEAT 
IN YOUR HOME 


By fitting an Iron Fireman 
Automatic Coal Stoker to your 
central heating boiler you can 
ensure the comfort and con- 
venience of continuous, pre- 
determined heating. 


You will welcome, too, the fuel 
economy effected with even the 
poorer grades of coal. Ask the 
makers for details. 


Iron Fireman 


“FIRST AND FOREMOST™ 





Autor 


ASHWELL & NESBIT LIMITED 
BARKBY ROAD, LEICESTER 


matic Coal Stokers | 








STAND 174 INTERNATIONAL MOTOR EXHIBITION - EARLS COURT 


JOWETT CARS LIMITED BRADFORD AND ‘LONDON 














JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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A pipeful of Chairman is in- 
valuable when one wishes to 
bear down upon’ a problem. 
Chairman assists concentration, 
sharpens perception, and points 
the judgment. For the man 
who believes that smoking 
helps his planning it is the 
ideal choice. 


‘pcelprony 
Tobacco 


packets. 





Chairman, medium ; 
Boardman’s, mild; Recorder, full. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 
Chairman pp Office, 24 Holborn, 


ndon, E.C.1 


Three strengths : 
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Write for Booklet PH 220 
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IGNOLES LTD. 
CHISWICK, LONDON, W.4 gig) 
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Not fit to be a parent For Listening at its Best 











N* until you have actually 
seen, heard and operated 
foryourselfa really up-to-date 
receiver can you know what 
“Listening at its Best” really 
is — trouble-free reception, 
ease of tuning, an astonish- 
ingly large number ofstations 
from far and near and a new 








Action—or another chance? The N.S.P.C.C.’s job is a quality of reproduction. 
hard one, for on their decision may rest the foundation ofachild’s Go and see your Philips 
happiness. N.S.P.C.C. Inspectors always try to dealer. He has a comguete 
re-build home life where possible, and they have ' | p< sent eco 
a remarkable record of successes: last year more Ly? will be pleased to give you a 
than 40,000 homes were helped to some better | full demonstration and, what Get a New 
way of living. There were only 1054 prosecutions. | is more, because he has been 





chosen as a Philips dealer 


| his advice is as dependable 
CHILD CRUELTY IS ON THE INCREASE— as the radio he sells. Philips DH ; L : DS 
help us fight it by donations receivers provide not merely 
| **Better Listening’’ but 
N “ P C C “Listening at its Best’. 
. © ” . Prices from £14.14.0 to “a Y) Rio 
| £26.10.0 (plus purchase tax). pe Lpendalle 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN, 4 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, W.c.2 












SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. LONDON, W.C.2, 
y (PR.417B) 


What is the iM Ey 


Principle 




















® M.F. stands for ‘‘ Minimised 
Friction.”’ After over half- 
a-century’s experience of 
high-grade cycle and cycle 
component manufacture, 
we have arrived at that 
stage of specialised pre- 
cision production when 
friction of every working 
part is minimised to a 
fraction. This is re- 
flected in the easy, 
sweet and smooth 
running of 
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Provides 
greater scope 
of operation 


HE essential characteristics of PYREX | 


Brand Scientific Glassware, 
incorporated and perfected by crafts- 
men trained in the art of modern glass 
technique, justify the basic claims for 
this remarkable glassware. 


Its immunity from the drastic effects 
of sudden thermal changes, and its high 
resistance to acids, have proved of 
immense help alike to the research 
chemist, the scientist and the manu- 
facturer, in providing greater safety in 
delicate tests and experiments, and a 
wider scope of operation in actual 
manufacture. 


With the low co-efficient of expansion 
of 3°2 x 10° per degree centigrade, 
PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware can 
be made more robust in character than 
that of ordinary laboratory g'ass, thus 
minimising the risk of breakage through 
constant everyday handling. 


In other words, PYREX Brand Scientific 
Glassware is the glass of the Scientist, 
and of the Chemist engaged on delicate 
research work. Its structural strength, 
and its heat and acid-resisting properties 
give a protection that safeguards long 
hours of painstaking labour, and thus 
contributes towards the successful 
completion of experiments of vital 
importance. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glassware is 
supplied only through Laboratory 
Furnishers, but illustrated Catalogue and 
two Sree copies of our Chemist's Notebook 
will be sent direct on application to us, 
which should be written on trade heading 
or accompanied by professional card, 


Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
that you get it! 


cientific YREX 


made by 
JAMES A. JOBLING & CO. L7D., 
Wear Glass Works, SUNDERLAND. 
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A battery set with all the ‘punch’ 











THE 





IT’S NEW! 























wave battery superhet of its kind, 





| of a mains set—sensitive, powerful, | beautifully housed in a_ walnut- 
pure in tone, free from ‘back- | veneered cabinet with tone control, 
ground,’ yet so economical on the | flywheel tuning, etc., all for 
batteries! That’s the B.C. 4956, | £29.7.8, including purchase tax, 
the most outstanding 5-valve, all- | batteries extra. Ask your dealer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 











| ushered in by the |} 


| the hill. 


| danced round the ‘ 


_ Nowadays, a wel- 
| come part of any 

| celebration is a round 

| of Maldano cocktails. 


ENGLISH FESTIVALS 


Midsummer Day | 


Midsummer Day 
(June 24th) was 







lighting of a hill- 
top bonfire at 

midnight. A flam- 
ing cartwheel was && 
sent rolling down =: 
Then 
young men and 
garlanded girls 


fire until sunrise. 


Full pre-war quality at 16/6 a bottle. 
Keep one in reserve for entertaining. 


Meldano alia 


| 
| 
| 
for festive occasions | 
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That pair of * MODERNA” 
Blankets you have waited for so long 
has gone overseas to buy you all these. 

your MEAT 
one Week’s Ration for 2 years 
or SHELL-EGGS 
6 Shell-Eggs per week for a year 
or BUTTER 
} Ib. per week for a year 
or FLOUR 
4 lbs. of Flour every week for a year 
Our “inside needs” are more 
urgent than our “ outside comforts "’! 
So “ MODERNA” Blankets, all pure 
lamb’s wool in lovely pastel shades, 
are being sold abroad to pay for the 
food we need. af , 


THOS. RATCLIFFE & CO. LTD. 
—— YORKS. 
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A Century of Bookstall Service 


on November ist, 1848, W. H. Smith & Son’s first rail- 
way bookstall opened at Euston. More Smith’s book- 


stalls soon opened in all parts of the country and a visit 
to Smith’s became a necessary part of any journey. 
Although they look with pride upon a hundred years | 
of successful bookstall service, W. H. Smith & Son 
look also to the future, anxious to provide better 
service than ever for the traveller at Smith’s bookstall. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1500 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Issued by W. H. Smith & Son, Lid. 
































NAUK 


SEEN THE NEW SHOES? 


They’re the new Norwegian-style ‘ Casuals’... the 
most popular men’s shoes in America today. Made 
to fit snugly without laces, they’re wonderfully easy 
on the feet. You’ll never want to be without them, 
once you’ve tried them. IN BROWN MELBAN. 54/1 
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CHANCE DID NOT PRODUCE 
THIS PHRASE 


(CSHB 
POWER TO a) 


——n ai 
The men who design and the men who make Oldham 
Batteries, the materials used and the processes 


adopted, combine to one end and one end only — 
to make batteries with ‘“‘ power to spare’’. 





OLDHAM & SON LTD - DENTON: ENGLAND 




















LED UPRIGHT 
PULLED a ° Wine Rope! 


This is the S.S. ‘‘Matrona,’’ of 7,938 tons, which 
capsized in Birkenhead Docks last year. Tripods 
were welded to the side of her hull and linked by 
Wire Rope to winches ashore, encased in concrete. 
It took 6 months’ preparation, but only 20 minutes of 
pulling to refloat the ‘“Matrona,’’ using 9” circum- 
ference Wire Rope supplied by British Ropes Limited 
. . . who, incidentally, also supplied the 9” Wire Rope 
used to salvage the ill-fated submarine ‘ Thetis.” 


HEAD OFFICE: DONCASTER 
EXPORT SALES OFFICE: 82 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS, 
RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Another typical testimonial to “ His Master’s Voice” qualities 


‘‘A shining example of 





British design & workmanship ”’ 
BY ROYAL COMMAND 


: “Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 





Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room 
os near Piccadilly, knew that their excellence 
iss had made him famous. To-day, when a leaf 
tobacco tax—flat, but how steep!—imposes 

the same duty on lesser cigarettes as on the 

| greatest, what even more excellent value a 


Bs Marcovitch offers! 








To hear this latest “His Master’s Voice” Radiogram is to 
realise what you are missing with an old instrument and how 


supreme are the qualities of “‘ His Master’s Voice.” 


A 5-valve, 3 waveband Auto-radiogram giving particularly fine reproduction. 


Includes many new technical features :—TWIN LOUD SPEAKERS, DUAL TONE 


CONTROL, 8 NEW TYPE PUSH BUTTONS. An ingenious new “‘ Extended range” | ( g 

switch, etc., giving the high quality reproduction essential for full enjoyment a] 

of the latest recordings. 75 GNS. (Plus Purchase Tax). | st 

cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
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THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD., HAYES, MIDDLESEX 





ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LT 
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